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Chronicle 


Home News.—As the legislative session neared its 
close, there was little prospect of any relief in the conges- 
tion of bills which have been allowed to accumulate in both 
Senate and House, especialty the 
Senate. This was in part due to the 
Muscle Shoals proposal being allowed 
to remain as unfinished business for over six weeks. This 
proposal has finally been sent back to conference, where 
it remains along with such important questions as that of 
tax revision, the World Court and the Isle of Pines Treaty. 
The House Interstate Commerce Committee finally re- 
jected the proposal to repeal the Pullman surcharge made 
by the railroads. It was said that this repeal would 
deprive the railroads of an income of $37,000,000 and 
would thus entail an increase of freight rates. Moreover, 
it was looked upon as a bad precedent to overrule the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Postal Rate and 
Pay measure was finally passed by both House and Senate. 
It is claimed that it will raise a revenue of $60,000,000 
as compared with $68,000,000 in pay raises. The pay 
increase is retroactive to January 1, while the rate increase 
takes effect only on April 15. This will lay an extra 
burden of $22,000,000 on the Treasury. It was announced 
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that the President would sign this bill as well as the bill 
raising the salaries of legislative officials. The Haugen 
Farm Bill for cooperative marketing, as recommended by 
the President’s Agricultural Conference, was rejected by 
ihe House on February 25. In its place was adopted the 
Dickinson Bill for Federal assistance to cooperatives 
without Federal control. This action is looked upon as 
shelving all agricultural relief this session. 

On ‘the resumption of the House Aircraft inquiry, 
Admiral William S. Sims gave important testimony. In 
several particulars, he confirmed the testimony of General 
Mitchell on the value of aircraft and 
the increasing futility of the battleship. 
The day’s hearings were enlivened by 
many witty remarks made by the Admiral at the expense 
of former and present civil officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Admiral, however, disagreed with the General 
on the question of a unified air service. In its place he 
recommended a Department of Defense, comprising both 
Army and Navy, with a separate bureau for ‘each. 
Admiral Sims also insisted on the value of the submarine 
and said that the capital ship of the future is the airplane 
carrier. 


Aircraft 
Inquiry 


Canada.—Prohibition has again become a political issue 
in the Province of Ontario. Premier Ferguson a short 
time ago announced that the Ontario Temperance Act 
would be amended so as to permit the 
sale of beer containing five per cent 
alcohol. This action is completely 
satisfactory neither to the drys nor to the wets. However, 
it is regarded as an important advance in the growing 
agitation to bring about a Government control such as is 
had in all the other Canadian Provinces. Premier Fergu- 
son, evidently, has come to his decision to modify the 
Temperance Act because of the result of the plebiscite 
held in Ontario last October. Whereas in 1919 the pro- 
posal for Government control was defeated by a majority 
of 235,154, in the last plebiscite the majority was only 
40,000. Public opinion appears to be gradually growing 
in favor of modification in the liquor enactments. Press 
discussion, however, is centered not so much on the actual 
proposal to permit five per cent beer as on the claim that 
the Premier has violated his pre-plebiscite pledges. He 
had declared that should a majority support Prohibition 
in this plebiscite, he would not attempt to change the 
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existing law and would enforce it rigidly. At the time 
he made no reservations concerning the size of the 
majority. But the slight margin of the prohibition 
majority has seemed to influence him in deciding that some 
modification in the liquor laws would be in accord with 
the wishes of the Province. 


France.—Great Britain has made a new concession to 
France and the Allies on the question of their debts. 
The objection to the former proposal of the British Gov- 

ernment which was embodied in the 
Winston Churchill men- 

tioned in these columns two weeks ago 
was that France and the other Allies were expected to 
make good their debt to Great Britain independently of 
the reparations that Germany may or may not pay to 
them. In brief, if Germany did not pay, the Allies would 
have to pay more to England that she be enabled to meet 
her debt to America. But this has been modified, for 
Great Britain would now be satisfied to receive, for in- 
stance, from France only in proportion as France would 
receive from Germany under the successful working of 
the Dawes plan. Thus Great Britain, whose present share 
in the reparations accruing to the Allies from the Dawes 
plan is twenty-two per cent, would be satisfied if France 
would agree to give over to her six or eight per cent, of 
the fifty-two per cent which is her share in German 
reparations. Besides this, Great Britain would accept 
from France agother annual payment of some 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 pounds. This is an important arrangement 
proposed by the British Government, for it increases con- 
siderably Great Britain’s interest in the successful work- 
ing of the Dawes plan, and removes from France the fear 
that she be left practically alone to bear the responsi- 
bility of getting reparations from Germany. Under the 
present proposal, if Germany does not pay, England, too, 
will suffer together with France and the rest of the Allies. 

Speaking before the Senate Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sion, Premier Herriot showed himself to be in complete 
accord with the policy of all the other French Premiers 
since the war on the question of mili- 
tary protection for France or her Allies 
against aggression. With 
Briand and Poincaré he reiterated the principle that no 
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compact of peace including Germany would be acceptable 
to France without the inclusion of the territories border- 
ing on the eastern frontiers of the Reich. The German 
Government on more than one occasion has repeated an 
offer of a peace compact for the regions of the Rhine, 
but has made no such proposals inclusive of the eastern 
frontiers. But France will accept no agreement or secur- 
ity compact which will not include the boundaries of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. The occasion of these state- 
ments of the French Premier was the proposal on the 
part of the British Government for a security conference 
at Brussels on March 11. France desires that if such a 
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meeting is held, it will be in no way formal and binding, 
but only an exchange of views between the different gov- 
ernments, and she desires further that it should follow 
the meetings of the Council of the League of Nations 
which will begin its sittings at Geneva in March. The 
Polish Government has been looking with alarm at these 
proposals of Great Britain for a security compact which 
would not include the eastern frontier of Germany and 
this explains Poland’s anxiety that the protocol of peace 
of the League of Nations meet with the full approval of 
every nation in its all-embracing measures of security for 
the world. 

Germany recently entered a strong protest against the 
continued presence of French soldiers in the Saar Valley. 
But France quotes the Treaty of Versailles in her’ defense 
of the Saar Valley occupation. For, 
says the French Government, the last 
paragraph of section III of article 429 
of the Treaty states that the evacuation of foreign troops 
in German territory may be delayed by the Allied and 
Associated Governments if sufficient guarantees on the 
part of Germany for military security are not forthcom- 
ing. It is under such interpretation of the Treaty that 
the Cologne bridgehead was not evacuated by the Allies 
in January, because of the discovery of stores of secret 
arms in Germany. This whole question of German dis- 
armament and of military guarantees for security is, 
according to some observers, bringing about the old dif- 
ference of viewpoint between France and Great Britain 
in which great tact will have to be employed to prevent 
another falling out between the two governments. 


Military 
Evacuation 
of Germany 


Germany.—Both the international situation and the 
domestic affairs of Germany were thrown into confusion 
by the death of President Ebert on February 28. 
Friedrich Ebert had been President of 
the German Republic since its forma- 
tion in 1918. In the stormy days since 
that year, he held the helm of the Fatherland in a worthy 
manner. He had to steer a difficult course between the 
Communists on the one hand, and the Monarchists on 
the other, both of whom threatened to destroy the Re- 
public. The worries occasioned by these troubles added 
to the very difficult situation arising from the reparations 
question, and the crash of the country’s fiscal and mone- 
tary systems, are thought to have hastened his death. He 
passes from the scene just at the moment when it appears 
that better days are dawning for Germany through the 
Dawes plan. He leaves the Monarchist reaction 
immensely reinforced through the events of the last three 
months. Ebert was born in 1871, in lowly circumstances, 
and practised the trade of saddler. He became a Socialist, 
educated himself, and wrote several books on labor ques- 
tions. He had been a member of the Reichstag since 1912 
and took a leading part in that body. He took the oath of 
President on August 23, 1919, and though he has been 
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little mentioned in the news, it is known that his influence 
in foreign and domestic affairs was always great. 

Just before his death, the Government addressed a note 
to the League of Nations protesting against the mainten- 
ance of French troops in the Saar Valley. This demand 
is based on the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which calls for a future plebiscite but does not allow, 
according to the Germans, the indefinite occupation of the 
valley by French troops. It is felt that Franco-German 
relations are rapidly approaching a crisis. 


Great Britain.—The housing shortage continues to 
baffle the efforts of the present Government as it has 
defied the attempts of amelioration made by the Laborites. 

Though schemes have already been 
oe forwarded to erect 200,000 new houses, 
4 as many more dwellings are required 
to relieve the shortage. Not only are the houses in the 
slums and poorer districts in a deplorable state and unfit 
for habitation, but there are far too few dwellings avail- 
able for the middle and upper classes. Solution of the 
housing problem was one of the chief pre-election prom- 
ises of the Conservative Party. But since taking office, 
the Government has found that the difficulties of fulfilling 
its pledge are almost insurmountable. In a recent ad- 
dress, Lord Birkenhead declared that the main obstruc- 
tion to the Government’s attempt to deal with the house 
shortage came from the action of the British Building 
Trades Union. He made it clear that he was speaking 
for himself and not as a member of the Cabinet; there- 
upon, he characterized the procedure of the Trades Union 
as “ blackmail,” and said that the Government might have 
to appeal to the people for support against “ trade union 
tyranny.” At present, there is a lack of skilled labor, 
since the number of artisans has been diminishing yearly. 
Although there are over a million unemployed, who have 
been receiving a weekly dole, the Labor Unions have re- 
fused to permit any of this great army to join their ranks 
unless they are fully qualified as master-mechanics. In 
addition to the labor shortage, there is additional difficulty 
in the fact that the manufacturers of building materials 
have grossly inflated prices. Since the Government cannot 
act directly in either of these matters, a solution to the 
problem seems far distant. 


Although regarded in itself as a trivial matter, the 
recent attack made by David Kirkwood on the expendi- 
tures required for the proposed tour of the Prince of 
Wales to South Africa and Argentina 
is interpreted as an indication of 
a serious split in the Labor Party. 
Kirkwood is a prominent member of the Clyde extremists, 
the most communistic section of the Laborites. He claims 
that he was chosen to deliver the criticism of the Prince’s 
trip by the executives of the Parliamentary Labor Party. 
This has been denied by the party leaders. Although 
ninety Labor members voted in favor of Kirkwood, the 
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majority of the Laborites were opposed to his strictures. 
The affair has emphasized the entire question of party 
discipline and is looked upon as an attempt to wrest the 
Labor leadership from Ramsay MacDonald. An addi- 
tional cause of disturbance in the Labor ranks is the 
struggle now being carried on between the moderates and 
the extremists over the policy that is to be followed in the 
dispute that is developing between the coal mine owners 
and their employes. 


Ireland.—According to the /rish Statesman, “ officially 
we are in the thick of a strenuous election battle.” But 
the paper goes on to declare that, although “ both Treaty- 

Date Set for _ites and anti-Treatyites have big guns 
Elections in action,” “it is still questionable 
whether when the hour comes the mass of voters, by 
whom alone the issue can be decided, can be induced to 
leave their tents.” After some delays the date of the 
nine bye-elections has been set for March 11. Since the 
Nationalists have already eliminated themselves as con- 
tenders in the election, the contest has narrowed down to 
a direct struggle between the Republicans and the Minis- 
terialists. The Republicans are contesting eight of the 
nine seats and express confidence that they will carry a 
majority of them. Should this happen, there must of 
necessity arise the question of readjustment in the Gov- 
ernment. In addition to the new Treason Bill, mentioned 
last week, the Ministry has made another attack on the 
Republicans. It has been decided that all officials of the 
Free State, County Councils, etc., must take the oath of 
allegiance. It is declared that for the past two years 
some of the officials in the pay of the Government have 
been openly and avowedly Republicans while many others 
have been secretly sympathetic with them. 

The status of Ulster in relation to the British Govern- 
ment was the subject of avery enlightening debate in 
the British House of Commons. According to a dispatch 

of the Associated Press, when the 

British Support tome Office presented the supplemen- 

for Ulster - 

tary estimate of £1,250,000 as a grant 
to aid the revenues of the Ulster Government towards the 
expenses of its special constabulary, Mr. Snowden, for- 
mer Chancellor of the Exchequer, accused the Belfast 
Government of illegally extracting money from the Brit- 
ish Treasury. Mr. Snowden argued that the maintenance 
of law and order was an obligation laid upon the Northern 
Government itself. He accused the Belfast Ministry of 
desiring this money for the relief of the unemployed and 
for the “ support of the Orange ascendency.” Counting 
police and special constables, he said that there was a 
policeman for every six families in Ulster ; since such large 
forces were not necessary, he moved a reduction of the 
estimate. He admitted that similar grants had been made 
in previous years, but only after the resistance of the 
Treasury had been overcome by political pressure. The 
press report states that in answering for the Government, 
Mr. Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared that 
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there was nothing unprecedented or illegal about the pro- 
posed grant. He admitted that it was not a right but a 
concession freely made by the British Government for 
high reasons of State policy. He recalled to mind the sac- 
rifices which Ulster had made in accepting a form of 
Government which had separated her Administration from 
that of Great Britain and that had placed her in the 
position of facing many perils and difficulties. Mr. Snow- 
den retorted that neither Mr. Churchill nor the Ulster 
members had attempted to deny his charges. Neverthe- 
less, the Snowden motion for reduction was defeated. 


Italy.—An important change has taken place in Italian 
politics with a recent shift in tactics adopted by the Oppo- 


sition. Ever since November of last year the Opposition 
Opposition has held to a constant boycott of Par- 
Returns to liament, hoping thus to prevent a 
Parliament 


quorum and consequently to invalidate 
any measure that body might vote. But Fascism was too 
strong and the quorum remained unbroken. The group 
of politicians opposed to Mussolini and Fascism crystal- 
lized into what became known as the Aventine Opposi- 
tion. But the Aventine Opposition is now back in Parlia- 
ment and as a consequence that body sees its active mem- 
bership increased by 120 Deputies. Amendola, the leader 
of the Aventine Opposition, has by this change of tactics 
admitted defeat and has given occasion to Premier Mus- 
solini to make his recent reported statement: “ We have 
won the battle. Now we must win the war.” The Pre- 
mier in the latter sentence is referring undoubtedly to the 
successful settlement of Italy’s debts to the Allies and 
her share in German reparations. 

For the first time since the solemn opening of the Holy 
Year Pope Pius XI on Sunday, February 15, descended 
from the Vatican Palace to worship at the tomb of the 
Apostles. With one exception, that of 
Cardinal Merry del Val who was suf- 
fering from a slight attack of influenza, 
the whole body of the Sacred College of Cardinals resident 
at Rome accompanied the Holy Father. Numerous arch- 
bishops and bishops, the various ambassadors accredited 
to the Holy See, and many members of the Roman aris- 
tocracy were likewise present to add dignity and importance 
to the occasion. 

Difficulties between the Holy See and Buenos Aires 
have been developing for some time, owing chiefly, it 
seems, to certain objections which the Government of Ar- 
gentina entertains against the Nuncio 
Mgr. Beda Cardinali, the official repre- 
sentative of the Holy See. Over a 
month ago the Nuncio was declared by the Government a 
persona non grata, and for a while there existed the threat 
of an open break with Rome. But this affair is now near- 
ing a settlement, and it has been announced that the ap- 
pointment at Buenos Aires of a successor to the present 
Nuncio will shortly be announced. 
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Russia.—An official report has been issued by the seven 
British Labor Delegates who conducted an investigation 
on conditions under the Soviet régime. It is a bulky docu- 
ment of some 350 pages. It declares 
that though a remarkable advance has 
been made in the new Russia it is not 
sufficient to warrant recognition by Great Britain. While 
it asserts that Communism is “an exploded experiment,” 
it contends that the new economic policy of the Soviet, a 
kind of State socialism or State capitalism, is a satisfactory 
compromise. The report treats in detail of specific 
factors in the economic, social and religious life. Speaking 
of the press, it declares that censorship is very thorough 
and no criticism of the Communist party is permitted. 
Education is obligatory in theory ; all instruction, whether 
in history, art or any subject whatsoever, carries the lesson 
of Communism. Immorality, it is stated, is prevalent 
among the children who are given very detailed instruction 
regarding eugenics ; marriage is an exclusively civil matter 
and what are called illegal operations in other countries 
are authorized by the Soviet; there is little family life. 
Concerning religion, the report, in one place, says: 

Very strong propaganda in the press, schools, colleges, trade 
unions and clubs is being carried on against religion generally, 
and especially as practised by the old Orthodox Church. The new 
Living Church claims that Russian communism is a practical 


expression of Christian communism and is the only correct inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. 


The report of the Labor Delegates has been attacked 
by the British press generally. The London Times finds 
that “the whole document abounds in childish irrele- 
vancies ” and the Daily Chronicle says that “ it is a naive 
document, and where it is not naive, it is misleading.” 


British Labor 
Report 


Turkey.—It was announced on February 25 that the 
Kurds had revolted and proclaimed Prince Selim, one of 
the sons of Abdul Hamid, King of Kurdistan. They 
quickly captured Kharput and Diarbe- 
kir. They were vigorously bombarded 
by Turkish airplanes, but for a while 
held their ground. That the Government took the up- 
rising seriously was evidenced by the excitement existing 
in Angora and the sending of reinforcements. A partial 
mobilization was ordered in Anatolia. The revolt is said 
te be anti-republican and pro-monarchical, and to aim at 
the restoration of the Caliphate in Turkey. On February 
28, it was announced in Constantinople that Diarbekir and 
Kharput had been retaken with severe loss to the insur- 
gents. It was not yet clear at that time just how serious 
the revolt would prove to be. However, one unexpected 
result was the more conciliatory tone taken by the Turks 
in the negotiations with Greece for the status of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. It is hinted from Constantinople that 
if the present Patriarch abdicates, a successor will be per- 
mitted in his place. If this hint is substantiated it will 
mean a solution of a problem that threatened to upset once 
more the peace of the Near East, 
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Bad Plays and Good Morals 


WicFrw Parsons, S. J. 


suffers badly from entanglement of ideas. Broad- 

way, always a horrible, and for some minds, a 
delicious example of wickedness, at last offers two plays 
that pass the bounds. The New York World starts one 
of its periodical campaigns, this time for the purity of the 
stage. Net result so far: a large increase in the box-office 
receipts for those two plays. The artists, columnists, 
preachers, radio-announcers, producers, all leap into the 
fray and the air is full of counter-accusations.of looseness 
and hypocrisy. On one side there is a loud demand for the 
freedom of art, and the taunt that those who fear to be 
defiled can stay away; on the other, an assertion of the 
right of the public to be protected from immorality, and a 
dangerous outcry for censorship. But the net impression 
of a dispassionate reader of all the argument and rebuttal 
is that with the exception of a few extremists on either 
side, all are at kcart agreed on the main points in dispute. 
So it happens tlat in the confusion of a battle im the dark 
a good many heads are being battered that are in reality 
perfectly innocent. 

It is clear that it is one thing to admit that immorality 
disqualifies a book or play, and another to be able to say 
definitely that this book or this play is really immoral. 
Moreover, the defenders of the freedom of art profess to 
be bewildered that people are aghast at sexual immorality 
and calmly allow, even applaud, plays that portray 
thievery, murder, rascality, drunkenness, and other viola- 
tions of the Commandments. For them this is a ciear 
proof of the hypocrisy of their opponents. And it is cer- 
tainly true that we tolerate with equanimity plays in which 
merely the idea is subversive of morality, and raise an out- 
cry against those which put such ideas into open practise. 
And, finally, all this academic discussion about the nature 
of immorality in a work of art, and the ethics of its pres- 
ence there, is an entirely different question from that 
whether legal action against such immorality is necessary, 
or advisable, or even useful. 

The various questions, then, in their order are these: Is a 
work of art free from all the moral restraints that goverr 
the other actions of men? What is it makes a book or 
play what most men admit to be immoral? How are we 
to tell whether a book or play is immoral or not? If a 
book or play is clearly immoral, are we obliged before God 
to abstain from reading or seeing it? This article is not 
concerned with the further question of what particular 
plays are immoral, nor with that other one about the advis- 
ability of legal action against such works. Now these are 
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al] separate questions, yet in any given letter or article in 
the current press on the subject, it is sure that two or three 
or all of them will be found to be inextricably mixed up 
together, and he who defends the right side of one, will 
seem to be defending the wrong side of another or all 
of them. 

A common position taken by many moderns is that art 
has nothing to do with morality. A work of art is neither 
moral nor immoral, it has to do solely with life, and if the 
slice of life under scrutiny is an immoral slice, the artist 
is not defiled; he merely considers, and presents what he 
sees. The artist is free from, and above, morality. On 
the other side we have the Puritans, for whom many things 
are immoral that the common sense of men tells us are not 
immoral, and who demand that a work of art be “moral” 
in their special sense, namely that it always preach some . 
lesson of godliness. It is safe to say that the truth lies 
between these two extremes. It is a purely arbitrary 
thing to say that in his particular branch of human activity 
the artist is free from the moral restraints that govern all 
the human activities of all other men. The artist in his 
art is bound by the immutable precepts of the natural 
moral law as well as all other men. Art is a human activ- 
ity and the artist in practising it may not offend God any 
more than the rest of us. But the question is: Does an 
artist offend the moral law in an “ immoral ” work of art? 
In Catholic language does an artist “commit a sin” in 
creating, and the audience in viewing, a “bad” play? 
This raises the second question, namely, what is a bad or 
immoral book or play? 

This question can only be answered by reference to the 
general ethical principle of responsibility, and the nar- 
rower one of the proximate occasion of sin. It is ad- 
mitted as a truism of the natural law that we may not 
willingly place ourselves in the proximate occasion of sin. 
We may not knowingly and deliberately place ourselves 
in a situation where we know that we are practically cer- 
tain to commit sin. This is not a mere personal opinion 
of the writer, but the general teaching of all Catholic 
moralists. Moreover it is just as certain that the responsi- 
bility devolves on all of us not to be the occasion of sin 
to others. A typical example of this is in dancing, where 
the difference between bad and good lies precisely in the 
danger or absence of danger of sinning. Dancing in itself 
is indifferent ; it becomes bad only when it is an occasion 
of sin for oneself, or is an occasion of sin to others. 

The same is true of works of art, taking art in its 
broadest sense including books, plays, painting and sculp- 
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ture. The responsibility lies upon the artist not to be the 
occasion of sin to others, and the duty on the rest of man- 
kind not to read, hear or view works which will be an 
occasion of sin to them. So much for the principle of the 
thing. It is clear and undeniable. It is based on the well 
known frailty of human nature and the dictates of human 
reason, and very little reflection is needed to convince one 
of the justice of it. A book or play is immoral when it is 
the occasion of sin to those who read or see it. 

Here a whole flock of questions arises. Let us take 
them in order. How can I know it is an occasion of sin, 
until I have seen the play or read the book? Perhaps 
what is an occasion of sin to one will not be such to me. 
Is it not a matter for each one’s conscience to settle for 
itself? Do not standards of what is an occasion of sin 
vary with different ages, and places, and even different 
individuals ? 

The difficulty of knowing beforehand that a certain play 
is an occasion of sin is a real one. It diminishes consider- 
ably, however, on examination. The look in the eyes, or 
the tone of the voice, or the comment of the one who 
recommends it to us will tell us much. Even the guarded 
remarks of the reviewer will warn us. Very few go toa 
play without knowing something of what they are going 
to see. Now in the matter of most of God’s Command- 
ments it is true that one rarely knows a thing to be a 
proximate occasion of sin except from bitter experience. 
But in the matter of sexual morality, the experience of 
mankind has taught the moralists that certain things are for 
Certain 
words uttered, certain actions performed, in certain situ- 
ations, normally are occasions of sin to normal people. 
The artist who creates them, the person who views or 
hears them, has fallen foul of the principles set forth 
above. Normally sins of thought, act or desire will fol- 
It will be clear from this, too, why offenses against 
other Commandments are viewed with toleration in a book 
or play. Thievery, cheating, cruelty, lying, drunkenness, 
murder, even when depicted on a stage, do not ordinarily 
move those who view them to sin. But even here the 
artist may err. For he may so depict those crimes that 
in the audience the love of goodness is lessened, their ideas 
of honor and fidelity soiled, their whole attitude toward 
morality warped and twisted. The artist has then been 
guilty of the sin of scandal, that is, of contributing to the 
moral downfall of others. No sophistry of “art for art’s 
sake” can change that fact. 

It will be well to remark here, in passing, a point on 
which the Catholic moralist and writers outside the Church 
are in profound disagreement. Our newspaper moralists, 
and even others more highly placed, ordinarily are not 
much moved except by the total downfall of a man or 
woman. They will easily allow whatever does not bring 
on that total downfall. But to the Catholic, even in the 
light of reason, one mortal sin is greater than all temporal 
evils combined. Even to gain the whole world, one may 


the normal man a proximate occasion of sin. 
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not commit even one mortal sin, no, nor to save the lives 
or even the souls of all living men. No end justifies a 
means that is sinful. Catholics are almost alone in uphold- 
ing this truth. 

To revert to the argument, is it not true then that what 
constitutes a proximate occasion of sin will vary with the 
place and age and the individual? Will not certain situ- 
ations that at one time or place would certainly cause sin, 
in others have absolutely no effect? Is not the “shock- 
point” higher or lower in different ages and climes, and 
with different people? Facts, and common sense, answer 
that this is true. Moralists, and especially those with great 
practical experience in directing consciences, such as 
priests, recognize this fact. They will allow that if one 
has rashly exposed himself, and found that there is not 
there any occasion of sin for him, that his temperament is 
such that he is unmoved by what he sees or hears, then 
there is no occasion of sin for him. But they will 
be very slow to allow any to make the experiment in the 
case of a certain irreducible minimum, or even to admit 
that that irreducible minimum is not for everybody an 
occasion of sin. The conscience of every normal indi- 
vidual will echo an emphatic agreement with this. 

Whether the action of the state is necessary, or even 
useful, to step in and protect the citizen, is outside the 
purview of this article. Catholics, at least, have no need 
of the state to protect them in this matter. They have 
the guidance of the Church, grown hoary in wisdom in 
dealing with the world, and in the confessional they have 
an experienced adviser in their confessor. It is ultimately 
a matter for the individual conscience of everybody ¢on- 
cerned, writer, actor, producer, spectator, for the con- 
science enlightened by the broad and humane principles 
of reason, and for Catholics, the conscience enlightened 
by the Faith and the guidance of the Church. 


How Many Converts? 


Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 
HEN Father Isaac T. Hecker in the prejudiced 
V V Know-Nothing days of the ’fifties spoke optimis- 
tically of the great harvest of converts to be reaped one 
day in these United States, some pessimists of the Fold 
shook their heads, and called him a visionary and an idle 
dreamer. When he asked permission of his Redemptorist 
superiors to reach out directly through special lectures to 
the outside brethren, they conservatively reminded him of 
the converts who had entered the Church during the 
Catholic missions. His answer was characteristic: “If 
we fishers of men can catch a few fish with a hook and 
line, ought we not gather in a great many more, if we let 
down the net for a draught, as the Lord commanded 
St. Peter ?” 
When in 1858 Father Hecker went to Rome to plead 
his cause with the Pope, the Holy Father, Pius IX, saw 
in a flash the justice of his contention, and he at once 
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ordered the zealous missionary to return to the United 
States with letters of commendation to the American 
Bishops and to found the community which was to carry 
on his special apostolate to the “ other sheep.” 

The experience of the past seventy years has proved to 
a certainty the greater effectiveness of the direct appeal 
to our separated brethren. The attendance of Catholics 
during a Catholic mission so taxes the capacity of the 
average church, that non-Catholics, no matter how willing 
and kindly disposed, cannot obtain admittance in any great 
numbers. The few who do attend are, for the most part, 
men and women either married to Catholics, or contem- 
plating marriage with them in the immediate future. 
Besides, the missionaries have to spend so many hours in 
the confessional that they cannot devote very much time 
to non-Catholic inquirers. 

Our personal experience of the past twenty-seven years 
of continuous missionary activity proves that the direct 
method always brings about an increased attendance of 
non-Catholics, and nets a larger number of immediate 
converts. The proportion is about six to one. 

The following statistics comprise missions to Catholics 
and non-Catholics given in 188 cities of 62 dioceses of 
the United States and Canada. The mission year, ten 
months long, begins in September and ends in June. The 
missions vary in length from one week to six weeks. 
These figures tell us that in the first series of 208 Catholic 
missions 928 converts were actually received; whereas, in 
the second series of 203 special lecture courses for non- 
Catholics, 5059 entered the Church. Most of these con- 
verts were carefully instructed for some three months 
after the lectures, exceptions being made only with regard 
to those who have been studying the Church’s claims for 
years. 


Catholic Missions to Total 
Missions Converts Non-Catholics Converts Converts 
1898-1903 ..... 48 165 % 1292 1457 
1903-1908 ..... 49 155 38 991 1146 
1908-1913 ..... 41 185 39 594 779 
1913-1918 ..... 37 233 36 806 1039 
1918-1923 ..... 34 95 41 1009 1104 
1923-1925 ..... 9 95 13 367 462 
208 928 203 5059 5987 


It is a noteworthy fact that in eighty-five Catholic 
missions not one convert was made, whereas all but eleven 
of the 203 missions to non-Catholics had some converts 
to their credit. Of course we must remember that these 
figures represent the immediate results, and register 
nothing with regard to the converts who enter the Church 
years afterwards. For instance, during the lectures to 
non-Catholics two years ago at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 
New York, a Lutheran woman became a convert. Since 
that time her prayers and her example have induced six- 
teen of her immediate relatives to enter the Church. 
While this is out of the ordinary, it is common enough 
to hear, by the merest chance, of one convert winning over 
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three or four of his relatives by blood and marriage within 
two or three years of the mission’s close. 

The immediate conversions recorded are due to a thous- 
and and one influences, operating often for many years. 
One convert has been attracted by the spotless life of a 
perfect wife or husband; another has gained an insight 
into the inner life of the Church while living for years 
abroad in Catholic Italy or Germany; a third has been 
edified in a city hospital by the nursing sisters he had been 
taught to despise by those he loved most; a fourth has 
been worried for years by the modernistic unbelief of his 
Church’s accredited ministers; a fifth had the germs of 
faith planted in his soul during a visit to the shrine of Our 
Lady at Lourdes. The missionary has frequently only 
to shake the ripe apples ‘on the tree, and they come 
tumbling down to his feet in profusion. God’s grace is 
given in answer to many prayers, and the great venture, 
“a step in the dark,” Cardinal Newman once called it, is 
gladly made. Strangely enough, the converts that receive 
the first grace of conversion during the special lectures for 
their benefit are, as a rule, rarely recorded in the mis- 
sionary’s notebook. 

Although I have always carefully kept the statistics of 
conversions for our own mission record, and as a means 
of judging the comparative effectiveness of Catholic versus 
non-Catholic missions, I have never had any patience with 
those narrow-minded souls who judge a mission to non- 
Catholics by the number of immediate converts received 
into the Church. One would think that conversion was 
due to human reasoning and human methods. They tell 
a good story of Father Fulton, the well-known Jesuit. A 
woman once asked him how many converts the Jesuits had 
made during a certain mission at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Boston. “ None,” answered 
Father Fulton, rather emphatically. “ I heard that they had 
made over forty,” said his questioner, a woman who knew 
beforehand the forthcoming answer. “ Over forty?” said 
the Jesuit with a twinkle in his eye. “Ah! The Holy 
Ghost made them.” 

Faith is indeed a supernatural gift of (sod, which can- 
not be weighed in the balance like so many pounds of 
butter and potatoes. One convert like St. Pau) comes into 
the Church instantly by a special divine ca’i. Another 
enters after many a year’s prayer and study like Cardinal 
Newman. Many inquirers are intellectually convinced of 
the Church’s claims, and are apparently devoid of all 
prejudice and bigotry. They will ask you, as an intelligent 
non-Catholic once asked me: “I would give the world to 
believe with the simple faith of my wife, but I cannot. 
Why?” There was one thing lacking, the grace of God. 
He prayed earnestly for nearly ten years, until at last the 
grace of conversion came. 

The statistics of conversions vary a great deal according 
to the part of the country one labors in; according again 
to the different make-up of parishes within the same city. 
In many small cities of this country and Canada one must 
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plant the good seed for years without much chance of 
any immediate harvesting. The prejudices and hatreds 
of the sixteenth century are too deeply rooted in men’s 
souls for them to come into the Church quickly. One 
might, for example, work in the country towns of Georgia 
or Ontario for years and not have as many converts as 
one lecture course of three weeks would net in a city like 
New York or Chicago. 

To our mind one of the greatest aids in convert-making 
today is the distribution of books and pamphlets explaining 
Catholic doctrine and practise during the lectures, and 
above all to inquirers who continue their study of Catholic 
claims after the lectures are over. 

That was the reason back of the founding of the 
Catholic Unity League in this city in September, 1917. 
It was suggested by the late Cardinal Farley, and the 
Very Rev. John J. Hughes, the well-beloved Superior of 
the Paulist Fathers. Its primary aim is to answer the 
difficulties of non-Catholic inquirers, providing them with 
Catholic books and pamphlets gratis, and suggesting by 
personal letter a course of reading adapted to their special 
needs. It maintains an excellent loan library of Catholic 
books in every language, and encourages Catholics to read 
the best books of Catholic defense, that they may become 
better apologists for the Faith. In the last seven years it 
has, without one cent of overhead, distributed directly into 
the hands of non-Catholics over 100,000 books and over 
400,000 pamphlets on the Church’s claims. Its fifty-six 
lecture courses in that interval have been the means under 
God of bringing into the Catholic Church 1360 converts, 
many of whom had read continuously for two or three 
years every book sent them, besides keeping up a con- 
tinuous correspondence with regard to their special 
difficulties. 

At the recent mission to non-Catholics given in February 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York under the auspices 
of the Knights of Columbus, over 25,000 pamphlets and 
over 2500 books were distributed to inquirers, not only in 
English, but in Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Dutch, Hungarian and Japanese. This was the eleventh 
lecture course sponsored by the New York Chapter of 
the Knights of Columbus since 1914; the immediate con- 
verts gained to the Church numbered in all 727. 

The late Cardinal Farley said to me shortly before he 
died: “ The best work the Knights of Columbus are doing 
for themselves and for the Church in New York City is 
this annual mission to non-Catholics. It makes them 
realize that they are working for the souls of their non- 
Catholic brethren. It makes them zealous for the spread 
of the Faith, and makes them appreciate the gift of faith 
all the more. God bless them for it.” 

Such experiences as these more than prove the value of 
the net system for the fishing of men over the hook-and- 
line system, valuable as this is in itself. When direct 
missions for non-Catholics are reinforced by books and 
pamphlets, the catch is even greater. 
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Historic Lisieux 
Mary J. MA.Loy 

T is one of the oldest towns in France and one of the 

most medieval. Its sun of yesterday seems still unset, 
its sun of today a fleeting vision of the night. Many a 
century has passed it by since Julius Caesar, that ubiqui- 
tous man of war came, saw, and with his customary celer- 
ity in such matters, possessed himself of Lexovii, the 
capital of the Lexovians, dubbing it “ Noviomagus ” in- 
stead. But Time has avenged Lexovii. “ Noviomagus ” 
has long since vanished, blown away out of the holes of 
the world by those very winds, perhaps, against which 
imperial clay is said to be so efficacious a protection. 
Lisieux, of more euphonious sound and enduring quality 
stands upon its site. To the traveler, stumbling upon it 
almost by accident, it seems the very epitome of peace and 
tranquility—a town de luxe. “ Lisieux is clean and bright 
under the dullest skies, delightful unfailingly,” writes a 
charmed tourist pausing overnight by chance, but remain- 
ing by choice for the treat of a plunge into the heart of the 
Middle Ages. The air of antiquity is over all. 

Yet Lisieux has made its mark in history. The tramp of 
armed men has resounded over and over again in its nar- 
row streets, the strife and turmoil of battle raged at its 
gates. Fire and famine have devastated it more than once 
in its day, though so peaceful now, and great names of 
bygone times are identified with it. To the English- 
speaking world, its chief interest is its close association 
with the Plantagenets, the haughty race that with sar- 
donic, if conscious humor, chose the lowly broomflower 
for its badge. Rollo, “The Gauger,” found the town quite 
a comfortable lodging-place when he magnanimously ac- 
cepted the hand of Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, 
as a recompense for the leaving off of his raids upon the 
terrified Franks, and, incidentally, the rich province of 
Normandy besides. It was at Lisieux that the indignant 
William the Conqueror managed to get a council of Nor- 
man bishops to depose his uncle Mauger, Archbishop of 
Rouen, for unfitness and immorality of conduct, say some 
historians; for revenge, because of his opposition to his 
nephew’s marriage to Matilda of Flanders, say others. 
William was not without a certain number of peccadilloes 
himself, so it would be only charitable to credit him in this 
case with the virtue of the higher motive. William Rufus, 
his successor, whose red hair was not half so lurid as his 
fiery disposition, took Lisieux over in pawn for the money 
he furnished his brother, Robert of Normandy, to fit 
himself out for the Crusades. Poor Robert! He cer- 
tainly suffered at the hands of his affectionate brethren. 
His “ Pawnbroker,” not satisfied with one town, tried to 
get all Normandy from him, and when his plans mis- 
carried, Henry I, third member of the trio, stepped in and 
seized Normandy with a strong hand, adding insult to 
injury by receiving the homage of his brother’s Norman 
barons at Lisieux, almost in his presence. 
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Fourteen years later, a great wedding feast was made 
in the town for Prince William, Henry’s heir, and little 
Alice, daughter of Fulk, Earl of Anjou. Alice was only 
twelve years old and William not much older; but the 
festive rejoicings were quite as pronounced as if the high 
contracting parties had had a say in the matter. An evil 
star shone upon this bridal. King Henry thought it time, 
after awhile, to return home with the pair. He took his 
departure and his young daughter-in-law, leaving the 
bridegroom to follow in the all too famous Blanche Nef. 
“ God willed it not that the son of the Norman should see 
England,” wrote Henry of Huntingtower. “That brow 
has worn no crown of gold, but has been dashed against 
the rocks of ocean.” Which unsympathetic setting forth 
of the fact shows the chronicler to have been one of the 
numerous English subjects of Henry who had no illusions 
about the Plantagenets. 

At the wedding festivities, Geoffrey Plantagenet, brother 
of the little bride, was a prominent figure. (He is said 
to have been the original culler and wearer of the planta 
genista.) He went on board the White Ship with his 
newly-acquired brother-in-law, but came ashore again, dis- 
gusted at its over-crowding with “ foolish, headstrong 
young people.” This prudence on Geoffrey’s part saved 
his life. But in view of what lay in store for him as the 
unwilling spouse of the dominant Empress Matilda, per- 
haps he may later have somewhat doubted of his wisdom 
on the occasion. However, whether he was a good or bad 
husband to Matilda, whether the fault lay on his side or 
hers or on both, he certainly espoused with warmth her 
cause as claimant of the English crown, and had many a 
vigorous combat anent the matter with Stephen, right in 
the neighborhood of Lisieux. And terrible misery and 
famine they brought to it, for which Henry II, Geoffrey’s 
son, later on tried to make amends with another royal 
wedding in the unfortunate town after Geoffrey had lain 
him down there to die. The bride was not the darling little 
one of years before, but the fair and frail Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, two months divorced from her husband, the 
French king Louis VII. Henry’s feelings about philan- 
thropy seem to have been on a higher plane than those 
on the marriage question; anyway, he strove by costly 
and magnificent festivities to bring prosperity again to 
poor Lisieux. This was about the best result of the repug- 
nant nuptials from which sprang the bestial John Lack- 
land and Coeur de Lion, “the most ruffianly adventurer 
of the Middle Ages,” Guizot calls him, in defiance of all 
our pet traditions, but probably with more truthfulness. 
(By the way, Guizot is himself one of the memories of 
Lisieux, which he represented for many years in the 
French Chamber of Deputies.) During the Hundred 
Years’ War, the town shared largely in the numerous 
sacks, burnings and general devastation that descended 
upon the other towns of Normandy, but peace and pros- 
perity came finally to it on the expulsion of the English 
from Normandy under John, the last of the English dukes 
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of Normandy. Since then, Lisieux has made no stir in 
the political world. 

But there are memories other than these clustering 
about it. A See from early times, it has had a particularly 
notable line of bishops to its credit, among them Gilbert, 
“ skilled in medicine,” who was invited to deliver the fun- 
eral oration over the body of William the Conqueror, laid 
low at last by a greater than himself. What a scene it 
must have been in the mighty cathedral of Rouen when, 
in the full tide of Gilbert’s eloquence, Asceline Fitz- 
Arthur strode suddenly to the foot of the new grave and 
flung forth his ringing denunciation: 

“This ground do I challenge, and I charge ye all as ye 
shall answer at the great and dreadful day of judgment, 
that ye lay not the bones of this despoiler upon the hearth 
of my father which this dead duke took violently from 
him!” It is hardly likely that Bishop Gilbert, however 
holy a man, relished this fierce interruption of his funeral 
speech; but though history is silent upon his view of the 
matter, it does record that the bold challenger was satisfied 
then and there with a payment of sixty shillings cash and 
the promise of further restitution. 

Pierre Cauchon, the miserable deposed Bishop of Beau- 
vais, the betrayer of his town to the English, the judge 
of Joan of Arc, whose name Darras calls “a disgrace to 
the church and a stain upon the page of history,” came to 
Lisieux long after his innocent victim’s soul had mounted 
to Paradise on the wings of fire he made for it. The 
change in his sentiments towards Joan is witnessed to the 
present day by the beautiful Lady Chapel at the end of 
the church of St. Pierre, built in expiation of his part in 
the terrible tragedy of her death. 

To Lisieux came also Thomas a Becket, when he was 
obliged to flee from one French town after another from 
his relentless foe, Henry II of England. Here he abode 
for some time under the name of Brother Christian, leav- 
ing it only for the hollow reconciliation at Montmirail 
which had its sequel in his murder, the year after, before 
his own altar in Canterbury Cathedral. He left behind 
him at Lisieux some vestments still shown the tourist. 

A bright memory of the town is the courageous act of 
Jean Hemmyer, its Bishop at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. When the example set in the bloody 
streets of Paris began to be followed by some of the other 
cities, a large band of Huguenots fled to Lisieux for pro- 
tection and begged it at his hands, forcing his palace gates 
and crowding in his rooms and courtyards to the number 
of 300. With all the eloquence of outraged justice and 
humanity, and at the peril of his life, he withstood the 
pursuing multitude and kept the refugees in safety with 
him until the tide of bloodshed had ebbed away, so that 
to this day he is known as the “ Good Bishop.” 

A sadder memory than all, because bereft of the glory 
of a Becket’s martyrdom, or the crown of charity and 
self sacrifice of Jean Hemmyer, is that of young Charlotte 
Corday, resting for the evening in Lisieux before the next 
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day’s resolute journey to Paris to rid her country and the 
world of the monster Marat. A virtuous act it seemed to 
her, the really gentle-natured girl who could put the dark 
design entirely from her mind to play with the children 
about her in the public square and fondle a little one on 
the bosom where already lay waiting the fatal knife. 

They are all gone now, bishop and king, royal bride 
and groom, warring brethren, the warrior Maid of Or- 
leans, the avenger Maid of Caen. One radiant figure 
alone dominates Lisieux today: that of the lovely child 
tracing exultantly her initial in the star-belt of Orion, 
the fair young girl turning indifferently from the broad 
and pleasant highroads of the world to her own “Little 
Way ” of simple self-surrender, petite Thérése, the saint 
of our own time, who has made Lisieux famous forever. 


Propaganda De Luxe 
CHARLES PHILLIPS 

sé \ITH has ceased to be, but we have some lively 

hopes of electricity,’ William Dean Howells 
wrote, discussing the temper of the age in his criticism of 
Mark Twain’s “ Joan of Arc.” That was thirty years 
ago. The saying might be re-phrased today, “but we 
have some lively hopes of propaganda.” This is the 
Propaganda Age. Propaganda is master now even of 
the god Electricity, which it has commandeered to serve 
it, through the air, under the water, around the whole ter- 
restrial globe. 

There is propaganda and propaganda, however ; and the 
day of the crude propagandist is passed. The art is per- 
fected now to the de luxe degree. And in this Christian 
world of ours, who are the past-masters of it? Not the 
Christians, but the Neronians of our time, the Bolsheviks 
of Russia. No matter how an American rejects or repudi- 
ates the Bolshevist philosophies of Soviet Russia, whether 
because he thinks them abhorrent or merely impractical, 
he must take his hat off to the present rulers of the erst- 
while Czarist Empire as the perfect propagandists of the 
world. True, they do not confine their proselyting 
efforts to the subtleties of propaganda, as Captain Francis 
McCullagh has so plainly shown us in his masterly reports 
of the anti-Christian activities of the Russian Communists. 
They go in for outright persecution, too, on a huge scale. 
But that is only a part of their game, one phase of their 
domestic policy. When it comes to international relation- 
ships, not the cudgel but the blade, polished, sharpened, 
cased in jewelled scabbard, is their weapon. 

A curious example of Bolshevist achievement in propa- 
ganda comes to light in a belated news note from the 
Swiss journal La Suisse (December 20, 1924.) True, 
this little item of news, which tells of the sentencing to 
fine and imprisonment of a certain Bolshevist propa- 
gandist, does not on the face of it seem to report an 
achievement, rather, a defeat. But the story that lies back 
of this news is one of carefully managed, far-sighted and 
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far-reaching propagandist activity, invading even the fields 
of science and literature. 

The news item is simply this: that a certain Dr. Mon- 
tandon, a prominent Swiss writer, has been penalized and 
condemned to jail by a tribunal of his own country for 
defamation of character, the complainant being M. Bernier, 
editor of the Lausanne Gazette. But the trial of Mon- 
tandon, with its subsequent disclosures, revealed much 
more than the news item does; it showed the defendant 
in a far more complex role than that of a mere libellous 
freelance journalist. Now he is found to be, in actuality, 
not only a paid agent of the Moscow propaganda bureau, 
but his story exposes another, and much more famous 
man, one of international renown, as an active worker 
in behalf of the Soviet cause. This man is the distin- 
guished Swedish author and traveller, Dr. Sven Hedin. 

The American reading public, which is fairly well ac- 
quainted with the name and some of the writings of Dr. 
Hedin, is at the same time very well acquainted with two 
recent and much talked of books on Oriental Russia, 
“Beasts, Men and Gods,” and “ Man and Mystery in 
Asia,” written by a Polish scientist, Dr. Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski, of the University of Warsaw. Not a few of the 
readers of those books, which for months enjoyed an 
enormous “ best seller” popularity, are also aware of the 
fact that Dr. Hedin recently challenged certain statements 
made in the Ossendowski books, stamping them as fabrica- 
tions and accusing the Polish savant of wilful falsehood. 
A few weeks ago the story of the Swedish scientist’s 
accusation was put on the wires and broadcasted around 
the world. The fact that a certain German professor and 
psychologist, Dr. Wending, and the Swiss writer, Mon- 
tandon, joined Dn Hedin in his charges was also noted; 
but it was the name of Hedin, and his appeal to veracity in 
the name of science, that carried the story in the American 
press and that made it impressive to the average reader. 
To that average American reader the whole affair looked, 
no doubt, like just another quarrel among scientists, just 
another literary squabble; but the story unquestionably 
achieved its purpose, the shuffling of the Polish writer into 
the discard as the latest of eminent fakers. The facts as 
now brought out, however, reveal an achievement of much 
greater import than the mere discrediting on scientific 
grounds of a European travel-writer. We have here not 
only a lively new chapter in the history of contemporary 
literature, but a striking example of how indefatigable, 
how far reaching, and how decidedly “high brow” and 
de luxe the work of the Bolshevist propagandists may be. 

The Ossendowski books were frank attacks on the Bol- 
shevist regime of Russia. They were more; they were 
exposures, first-hand evidence, of an eye-witness of Bol- 
shevist atrocities and of the disintegrating influence of the 
Bolshevist “ psychology.” Their publication and their 
wide circulation in German, French and English transla- 
tions evidently caused chagrin and even alarm among the 
Soviet authorities. Official notice, in fact was taken of 
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them; for when Dr. Ossendowski travelled to Frankfort- 
am-Main last summer to close contracts with German pub- 
lishers for forthcoming works of his, the Soviet govern- 
ment interfered, protesting to the German foreign office 
against the Pole and exerting every effort to dissuade the 
Frankfort publishers from undertaking to issue the Ossen- 
dowski writings. This movement failing, in spite of the 
sympathy given it by the Berlin diplomats, bribery was 
next resorted to, Ossendowski, on his own declaration, 
being offered the sum of seven hundred thousand francs 
if he wouid cease writing on Bolshevist questions. The 
Pole’s answer to this was the production of his anti- 
Bolshevist drama “The Living Buddha,” and the only 
resource left to the Soviets was propaganda. To propa- 
ganda they immediately turned, determined to discredit 
this man who dared to write against them, and to enter 
his own field of science and literature to do so. 

It is here that the distinguished Swedish author enters 
the story; and he is introduced into it by Montandon, the 
Swiss, who, acting as the agent of Moscow, became Dr. 
Hedin’s adviser and colleague in the attack on the War- 
saw professor. Both Hedin and Montandon were welt 
picked by the Bolshevist propaganda bureau for the task 
assigned them. While Montandon, it is true, cut more 
or less of a minor figure in this little literary drama, until 
the disclosures of his trial made his story known, never- 
theless he had a record of sympathy with the Soviet 
régime. 

As for Dr. Hedin, while Americans know him only as 
an author of scientific travel-books, in Europe his politi- 
cal activities have long been recognized. A strong par- 
tisan of the Kaiser during the war, author of two books 
devoted to the glorification of the Hohenzollerns, father 
and son, he was expelled from the Geographic Society of 
England on account of the extended campaign he carried 
on against the Allies in the Scandinavian press. The war 
ended, he evidently sought new fields for the exploitation 
of his talents, and thus was easily attracted to the Russian 
Soviets when the Bolshevist propaganda bureau sought 
an instrument with which to discredit the anti-Bolshevist 
writings of Ossendowski. At any rate, Hedin’s book 
“From Moscow to Pekin,” published last year, is an out- 
right panegyric of the Communistic administration of 
Russian affairs. And this book was early followed by his 
attack on the Polish scientist. 

The first move of the Bolshevist propagandists against 
the Ossendowski books was an attempt to prove that cer- 
tain statements of Ossendowski in his “ Beasts, Men and 
Gods ” and his “ Man and Mystery in Asia ” were fictions. 
To be specific, Dr. Hedin charged that Ossedowski’s 
claim to have travelled through Mongolia and Koko-Nor 
(North Thibet), as described in these books, was an 
impossibility, and that the Pole’s report of conditions in 
those hinterlands was a mere elucubration of fantasy. 
Ossendowski’s material evidence, however, his witnesses 
and passports, appear to have been irrefutable. A score 
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of French scientists came to his support: René Grousset, 
Jacques Maritain, René Guenon led the defense; Pierfeu, 
Bénoit, Massis, Duhamel, Lefévre, Racouly, and other 
prominent French writers joined them in championing the 
Pole’s assertions. Two of the most famous French geo- 
graphists, Bonvalot and Saint-Yves, confirmed ‘iis observa- 
tions. In this tourney of pens, the Bolshevist propa- 
gandists suffered badly. And in the open debate which 
brought the drama to its first climax (Ossendowski and 
Montandon appeared in a public discussion in Paris 
November 22, 1924), the agents of the Moscow bureau 
came out still nearer the small end of the combat. 

But they were not defeated, nor their faith in the powers 
of propaganda shaken. The anti-Bolshevist writings of 
the Warsaw professor must be discredited, accurate or 
not. The attack was therefore renewed, this time Ossen- 
dowski’s story “ King of the World” being chosen as 
the mark. Plagiarism was the charge. This story, Dr. 
Hedin declared, was stolen by the Pole from the writings 
of the French theosophist d’Alveydre, who never was in 
Asia, and who (Dr. Hedin asserted) had invented the 
whole tale, dressing it up as an authentic legend. But 
once more the evidence failed the famous Swedish pro- 
tagonist of Sovietism. Not only was Ossendowski able 
to show historical proof of the authenticity of the story in 
question, so far as d’Alveydre is concerned, but he offered 
documentary proof as well of his having himself brought 
the story out of Asia, without any recourse to the writings 
of the French theosophist. 

This is the record of the case to date. As it rests now, 
Dr. Hedin seems to be the losef, so far as satisfying the 
scientists and critics goes; but Dr. Ossendowski, never- 
theless, remains worsted more or less, because he has been 
injured in the popular mind. And therein lies the whole 
point of the matter. Propaganda has achieved its purpose. 
The attack on Ossendowski has accomplished exactly what 
it was designed to accomplish; and its score has been made, 
not by open discussion of the question really at issue, but 
by innuendo and implication, by the methods of propa- 
ganda in its most sinister and objectionable form. Of 
course, as no one will dispute, Dr. Hedin, had he so 
desired, had a perfect right to make a sincere defense of 
Bolshevism and an honest refutation of Dr. Ossendowski’s 
charges against the communistic régime in Russia. But 
this he did not do at all. Instead, he attacked the War- 
saw professor’s writings ostensibly with only the highest 
motives of devotion to scientific truth and literary honor 
actuating him. No word was said of Bolshevism or the 
Bolsheviks; only the accident of telltale circumstances 
eventually revealed the connection of Hedin and Mon- 
tandon with the Moscow propaganda bureau. This assur- 
edly is propaganda de luxe: the true issue concealed, the 
mask of science and literature put on, the name of Truth 
solemnly invoked, all for the purpose of propagating the 
idea among the masses that those who combat Bolshevism 
are not men to be trusted. 

































COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im this 
department 


The Need for Catholic Leaders 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Theodore Maynard's article, “The Need for Catholic 
Leaders,” in the issue of America for February 7th, would be 
more satisfactory if he had made clearer just what constitutes a 
Catholic leader from his viewpoint. 

Does getting into “ Who’s Who” confer a diploma of leadership 
upon any one, Catholic, Jew or Protestant? Many of the con- 
spicuous, if not eminent, individuals, whose names adorn that 
publication, are men who never went to college at all. Some of 
the great financial successes barely acquired a high school educa- 
tion. Financial success is due to qualities as innate and as im- 
possible of inculcation as a Caruso voice, or a Patrick Henry 
gift of oratory. The faculty of getting the best of a bargain is 
like the instinct of the hawk or the falcon to swoop from his 
perch when the prey is in sight with no avenue of escape. No 
amount of College education can impart this talent. 

But is Catholic leadership among the laity really desired by 
our clergy? If so, there are few evidences of it apparent to the 
interested observer. Leaders in any line or cause are born, not 
made. Their development can be fostered to some extent, but 
the clergy of our Faith have always seemed to the writer com- 
mitted to the policy of repression, if not suppression. The Catholic 
layman is too often made to feel that he is appreciated merely 
as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water in the temporal 
activities of his religion. It is for him to put up the dollars 
with no voice in the question of expenditures. This attitude of 
the clergy does not conduce to the evolution of leaders among the 
laity. 

The masses of our Catholic population are not of the type who 
have enjoyed ancestral qualifications for distinction and leadership. 
The fact that our clergy come almost entirely from the same 
class, no doubt, accounts for so many failures among them when 
they venture upon temporal undertakings, for which they have 
no inherited or acquired aptitude, or training. This has been 
especially noticeable in matters of a financial character. 

It is the belief of the writer that we are living in an epoch in 
this country when there must be greater cooperation between the 
clergy and laity if we would attain anything like real success 
in activities for the advancement of our Faith. The methods 
of our Protestant and Jewish friends in handling such questions 
are worth studying, particularly the financial wisdom of the Jewish 
laity in their religious and philanthropic work. 

How many Catholic institutions are there in this country where 
any recognition is given to the layman, except, perhaps, a brass 
plate over the doorway announcing the amount of his donation? 
F, X. E. 


Cincinnati. 


Arnold Rechberg on Bolshevism 
To the Editor of AmERICA: 

Recently the famous German economist, Arnold Rechberg, pub- 
lished an article on “ England and Bolshevism” in the Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt which confirms much that has been elsewhere 
written on the Bolshevist reign of terror. When challenged for 
the statements made here, he confirmed them by quotations from 
the official Bolshevist press. 

Rechberg finds the strength of Bolshevism to lie chiefly in 
its Red Guard, whose most reliable troops consist of former 
Chinese coolies who had served as manual laborers under the 
Czarist Government and were made into a fighting machine by 
the Soviets. These men are excellently paid, fed and clothed. 
They were never sent to the firing line, but employed exclusively 
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as executioners by the Soviet Government, to which they were 
blindly loyal and obedient. 

The soldiers of the Red army, mostly Russians, stood in real 
terror of the Chinese battalions, remembering how thousands of 
sailors who revolted at Kronstadt had been slaughtered to a man 
by these foreign troops. Besides, they themselves were always 
exceliently fed by the Government, no matter what conditions of 
starvation existed among the civil population. 

Rechberg then continues to describe the rathless methods by 
which the loyalty of even the former Czarist officers was assured 
to the Soviets. Such of these men, as had survived, he tells us, 
were forced to enter the Red army. Yet the Government that 
needed them did not trust them. Trotsky himself mentioned in 
his book the system of hostages which the Government had adopted. 
Everywhere in the army, lists were carefully kept by which the 
abode of the families of the officers could be found out at any 
minute, so that the Government might at once lay hands on those 
nearest and dearest to the officer should he dare to commit 
treachery. If an officer fell under suspicion, his youngest child 
was the first to be shot, then the next and so on, until at last his 
wife also was killed. By this system the Soviets had their officers 
well in hand. 

The second instrument of power was the Cheka, the extraor- 
dinary commission for the controlling of counter-revolution. It 
was a kind of successor to the Ochrana, the secret police of the 
old Imperial Russia, which had already been infested with ques- 
tionable individuals, but in the Cheka countless criminals and 
adventurers found a field of action, torturing to death many thous- 
ands of Russians. Every member of the Cheka knew perfectly 
well what awaited him or her should the Soviets lose power. 
None of them doubted that the people would tear them to pieces. 
So the Soviets found in the Cheka clever spies, who were in- 
extricably bound to it by vital interests. The educated Russians 
had either fled abroad or been forced into becoming officials of the 
Soviets. Those whom the Government did not want, either 
starved to death or were murdered. 

The Soviets alone possessed money and valuables in Russia. 
They had appropriated the funds of the banks seized by them, 
they threatened with death anyone who would fail to deliver to 
them the jewels he or she possessed. They robbed the Russian 
Church of her treasures and sold the crops abroad to get money, 
though their own population starved at home. The peasants who 
revolted against the taking of their crops were buried alive by 
thousands, as can be seen in the reports of the goveramental 
Bolshevist paper, the [svestia. 

There is no Parliament, no press, Rechberg continues, and the 
Soviets have done away with all journalists except those who 
conduct their own papers. So there seems but little hope for the 
Russian people “to find themselves.” On the other hand, he does 
not see how the Government can change its system and continue its 
existence. “Were it to loosen even a little the iron hand of terror 
throttling all Russia it would no longer be able to keep down the 
slaves.” Nor does Rechberg believe that the Soviets will ever 
really permit foreign capitalists to settle down in Russia. In this 
he agrees with the London Times when it says that the Soviets 
are merely holding out a bait to foreign nations, and extending to 
them promises of extraordinary concessions and commercial 
privileges which are never actualized. 

“ There is no evolution for the Soviets and no way back through 
the ocean of blood they have shed,” is Rechberg’s last word. Bol- 
shevists know, he says, that industrial Europe cannot forever 

calmly witness a handful of criminals ruining Russia, whose pros- 
perity is necessary for the welfare of Europe; they understand 
that sooner or later other nations will be forced to employ their 
military strength as an ultima ratio against Bolshevism, and for 
this reason they seek to carry Bolshevism into all the nations of 
Europe. England is today beginning to realize this fact, France 
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is awakening to it, German industry too has ceased to believe 
that any business can be transacted with the Soviets, who really 
are at war with the rest of Europe. What else can be the 
meaning of the plain fact that Moscow is sending into every nation 
its political agents, under the guise of laborers, who are to breed 
rebellion and revolution, and to work for the disintegration of 
armies and governments? 


Vienna, Austria M. P. 


A Considerate Friend 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A friend of mine, a graduate of a Jesuit college and a practising 
attorney, engaged me in conversation recently, and in violation of 
his customary taciturnity, proceeded to place well chosen and 
deserved compliments on the excellent Review, which the America 
Press is presenting to the public. 

The most interesting of the comments were those in reference 
to columns wherein you present each week, the best “contribs” 
from your readers. Unauthorized, and in the secret suspicion that 
the editor might not smile on me for the act, I suggested that 
he send you an occasional communication. He confessed to a 
willingness, voiced a desire, and indulged in dubitation as to 
whether any offering of his would carry that degree of merit to 
qualify it for appearance, said doubt being based on a knowledge 
of the worth of your correspondents. 

The scruples of my friend do him no credit, but echo the 
universal tributes paid to the general worth and quality of your 
publication. 


Boston, Mass. J. D. Russett. 


Record of “Monsignor” Térék 


To the Editor of America: 

With reference to the most interesting article, “ A New Anglo- 
Eastern Entente,” by Mr. Floyd Keeler in the issue of 
America for December 13, wherein he quotes an account of the 
new Orthodox Hungarian Bishop, Térék Janos, as published in 
the Living Church, may I call your attention to the following de- 
tails which can be confirmed at the Greek College in Rome? 

Térék Janos was born in Hungary of Jewish parents March 26, 
1890. He was converted to Catholicism in 1907 and studied the- 
ology at Budapest University and at Eperiesh, concluding his 
course in June, 1914. Mgr. Mikloshy, Bishop of the diocese of 
Haidu-Dorogh, declared that he would accept him later on, when 
he had mastered the pure Greek Rite, which he wished to adopt, 
and had passed the faculty examination of the diocesan Commis- 
sion. The Bishop asked for Térdék’s admission to the Greek Col- 
lege at Rome, that he might acquire the Greek Rite, and at the 
behest of his Holiness Pope Pius X, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred by Cardinal de Lai, he was admitted for some months on 
condition of paying his pension and obeying the rules of the house. 

Toérdk arrived at the Greek College on November 7, 1914, and 
at once, on November 20, asked to receive all the Orders so as 
to escape active service in the Hungarian army (he was an officer 
in the Reserves) and for possible transfer to the military chap- 
laincy or the auxiliary services. By special permission of the Holy 
See he received the lectorship and subdiaconate on December 5, 
the diaconate on December 6, and the priesthood on December 7. 
He left for Hungary on December 8, being obliged to present him- 
self on December 10 to the military authorities. The students of 
the Greek College who were Ottoman subjects were transferred 
to Einsiedeln, Switzerland, in May, 1915. Details fail me at this 
point. . 

Térdk was received as a guest at Einsiedeln; then, as he played 
a rather doubtful role, he was requested to leave. Among other 
matters he smuggled into Austria such forbidden goods as rubber, 
to the value of 15,000 francs and thus caused trouble to the Abbey 
of Einsiedelin. 
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In May, 1920, he appeared in Rome with M. Novak, ex-Bishop 
of Eperiesh, visited the Greek College where he found none of 
his old acquaintances; and no more was heard of him. 

As shown by the above, Térdék Janos was never a student at the 
Greek College, nor was he, as stated in the Living Church, “a 
Roman Catholic Monsignor,” nor a “ professor in the Uniat Col- 
lege in Rome.” 

In conclusion will you allow me to express through your columns 
the gratitude which a great number of your readers in Europe 
feel towards Mr. Floyd Keeler for his valuable contributions to 
the cause of reunion. His lucid articles on the Anglican position, 
as well as his vigilance concerning any occurrences among the 
Eastern Christians in the United States, are precious to those of 
us who are trying in a humble way to work for a better under- 
standing between Catholics and Orthodox on this continent. 

London. A. CyriLius. 


What One Letter Has Done 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may be of interest to the readers of America to know the 
result of the letter which you so kindly printed in one of your 
issues Of December, 1923, from Father J. J. Monahan, S.j., then 
at Vigan, and at present located at Convento, Zamboanga, Mindanao, 
P. I. That letter contained an appeal for Catholic literature. The 
results have been truly amazing, and Father Monahan now reports 
the following: 


Disbursement of Catholic literature and religious articles from 
October 1, 1923, to October 1, 1924. 


pI OI RET HO ODE RPE ERED 35,427 
IE. cadcvhirhanudilon esa esvebecetes 8,870 
SEE Uh Saw y bier usbui es Sobab de cidict ade 18,491 
EALERTS Tipe RUNNER 2,553 
RE os Vyiicg pdlpeiaasanis coh ek ba ce 8,706 
BI Oe b os uldi \ Coe baw eel ats Pde 23,586 
ESTE ES RSA 0 ST a A Ee pl 6,214 
his ae ete R ea bg haa cae 7,391 
er Oe I oC Sa Se sab vee cdadésucbecéaec 3,215 
RN ies lialieticinah ain och wit st eericis bi Gale ee 1,382 
eo alk as Ab ot 0 6 do'edin.ca etaadn ow ia 885 
IND veers s coctesscveeteeeticies 70,184 
Complge set of Vestments .............00. 1 
area ot eal ips ae eRnne Gael A 7 
oe A ee ae ee 2 
RN ED itn sin waked so ovbedhlt ia cdsuvde'’s 1 
ED She Ey nek in tie ace ak bi0 ik has. 7 
BIEN Beek OS ie a aa ean Sa 4 
EERE Re Se OT eS a Re Co ae ee 4 
EE IE os eh ln irre teks sein cis du 1 
Library Centers formed 
ge RES ey ee a ae 31 
CE a hi ih 5 it MIRA ines oe 17 
Institutions supplied with literature 
DUOVMNEN MIPUUIEY ccc cc coscccccscsccvcves Vigan 
Extension Dormitory ...................ce00. Vigan 
I a was Vigan 
Sacred Heart Dormitory.................ce0e- Vigan 
Father Albano’s boys ................ San Fernando 
Sacred Heart Institution..................... Aparri 
Cagayan Valley Academy................00.- Aparri 
RSS » oh bce tb = 580 koe i x reopeddabed Culion 
Father De Gryce, Bagabag........... Nueva Vizcaya 
SS et Baguio 
I dns ghoss.c<dekhe nee os «anes Manila 
EE A Sti, 510) 6'0 pd nib Whe Ueki'dé ce Obind » cw Manila 
ER a re Manila 
EE dhiods thas sbdenostery ss cedete Manila 
Mons. Dimbla (Cathedral).................. Manila 
IT RS ono 5 bus cc cncdece.céesbeseat Bontac 
Guimba Catholic Sodality.............. Nueva Ecija 
Trinidad Mission Benguet............. Mt. Province 


What a splendid monument to the zeal of American Catholics 
and particularly to the readers of America! May they continue 
to heap up reward for themselves in Heaven by this good work. 

New York. Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 
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Religion in Congress 

N a recent circular, the Methodist Board of Temper- 

ance, Prohibition and Public Morals gives the result 
of an investigation into the religious belief of the mem- 
bers of Congress. From this document it appears that 
more than ninety per cent of our Federal legislators belong 
to, or at least admit affiliation with, some religious body. 
Only thirty-five members of the Lower House and ten 
Senators are without church membership, while the affili- 
ations of seven Representatives and three Senators are 
reported as “ unknown.” 

As usual, our Methodist brethren lead the procession 
with twenty-seven out of ninety-six Senators, and ninety 
out of 435 Representatives. Then come the Episcopalians 
who count twenty-two members in the Senate and fifty- 
the Closely following, but still at a 
respectable distance, are sixty-three Presbyterian Rep- 
resentatives and eleven Senators, and the Baptists with 
forty-eight Representatives and Then 
march the Congregationalists, the Christian Disciples and 
the Lutherans, and last of the larger religious groups, the 
Catholics, who can point with pride to, or bewail, as the 


seven in House. 


five Senators. 


case may be, only thirty-two Representatives and four 
Senators. 

It is a truism that figures can be made to mean exactly 
what the writer or speaker who quotes them, wishes them 
to mean. If these figures implied that out of every ten 
Congressmen nine were genuinely religious on the floor of 
Congress as well as on Sunday morning, our hopes for 
future Federal legislation might burn more brightly. If 
they guaranteed that every Congressman would cast his 
vote after careful comparison of the legislation under dis- 
cussion with the teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ on 
charity, justice and peace, we might soon look for the 
inauguration of a legislative millennium. But there is little 
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or nothing to justify this happy interpretation. To cite a 
recent example, the very Congress which hesitated to pay 
mail carriers and clerks a living wage, voted an increase 
of salary to members of the Lower House. Perhaps Rep- 
resentatives deserve higher salaries, although, judging by 
their real services to the country, this assumption may not 
be taken for granted. But there is no reason whatever to 
doubt that our postal employes are grossly underpaid, and 
it is a matter of record that Congress first juggled with 
the bill granting them an increase, and then refused to go 
to the limit of its authority to secure justice for these most 
deserving public servants. 

Again, if the action of Congress on the prohibition and 
child-labor amendments be taken as a criterion, it cannot 
be said that Congress is remarkable for the possession of 
strong and correct principle, either Christian or natural. 
It is the former presiding officer of the Senate, Mr. Thomas 
R. Marshall, who is responsible for the statement that 
had the prohibition amendment been voted on in secret, it 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated. Whiskey, as 
was then well said, had not a friend on the floor of the 
House, nor an enemy in the cloak room. More than one 
Federal legislator, as Senator Reed of Missouri remarked, 
voted for prohibition, not because he believed it for the 
welfare of the country, but because he knew it was for 
his own welfare, if he wished to remain in Congress. 
Hence it was incumbent upon him to vote for prohibition, 
even were he obliged to do it with a whiskey breath. 

The figures of the Methodist Board are fatally defective 
in one important respect. Nine in every ten Congress- 
men may belong to some church, but how many go to 
church, and how many practise in public, and especially 
in private, the dictates of Christianity? Nor do the figures 
indicate how many of the thirty-six Catholic Congress- 
men last saw the interior of a Catholic church when they 
were carried there to be baptized. 


Are Catholics Really Dangerous? 

._ good citizens will hope that the next Congress 

will be guided by Christian principles. But Catho- 

lics may be interested in commending the figures of the 

Methodist Board to the careful consideration of all and 

sundry who lose sleep o’ nights by imagining that Catho- 

lics are working twenty-four hours per diem to capture 
Congress. 

It is really astonishing how this myth perseveres. Those 
good people who fear that Catholics are becoming too 
strong in Congress may take comfort in the thought that 
“confound their politics, frustrate their knavish tricks ” 
is an exact description of the fate which has overtaken the 
supposed labors of these designing Papists. If Catholics, 
who form about fourteen per cent of the population can 
elect only four per cent of the Senate, and seven of the 
House, they cannot be really dangerous. Flanked by 
watchful cohorts of faithful Methodists, Episcopalians 
and Baptists, they may be reduced to a state of innocuous 
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desuetude, in which they can do nothing but aid the den- 
tists by grinding their teeth in the rage of frustrated desire. 
It is really the Episcopalians who are to be feared, for al- 
though they form less than one per cent of the population, 
they manage to elect about one out of every four Senators 
and almost fourteen per cent of the House as well. Nor 
are the Methodists characterized by any striking resem- 
blance to the violet when there is question of office-holding. 
They have never been content with the poetical posture of 
hiding near a mossy stone; on the contrary, while they 
constitute about eight per cent of the country’s population, 
they have nearly a third of the Senate and more than one- 
fifth of the House. 

Nor have the Lutherans, certainly not a numerous body, 
nor the Christian Disciples, the congregation first fostered 
by Alexander Campbell, done so poorly in a political way. 
But as signers of the political payroll, the Methodists and 
the Episcopalians have no superiors and no peers. Cer- 
tainly, if they can secure the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens in an honorable manner, no blame can be attached 
to them. After all, while membership in Congress is no 
longer a badge of honor, as it once was, it should not be 
considered a stigma of disgrace. As for Catholics, since 
they form only an insignificant minority in Congress, no 
one except individuals who should really consult a special- 
ist in mental disorders, should worry about any deep dark 
plans to establish the College of Cardinals in the Senate 
Office building and enthrone the Holy Father in the White 
House. 


“Make America Catholic!” 
ATHOLICS hope in time to make America Catholic. 
But not being utter dolts they do not intend to do if 
by sending Catholics to Congress. They might just as 
weil trv to make Catholics a majority in the board of over- 
seers at Hale. — 

But first and last and apart from all unnecessary dis- 
tinctions, it is boldly true that the Catholic Church is 
actively and zealously planning to make America Catholic. 
She has, it is also true, the same plans for every other 
country in the world, and she has been making them and 
putting them into effect ever since the time when the 
Apostles _after receiving their commission from the 
Saviour of the world went forth to preach the Gospel. 
For all the world she has but one message, so clear that 
he who runs may read. Whether she addresses herself to 
a senate of university dons or to a group of painted sav- 
ages, her methods are ever essentially the same. She pro- 
poses to achieve her purposes by spiritual weapons, not by 
plots and partisan politics. She sets forth her doctrine, 
contained in the Gospels and in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, whose abiding presence was promised her for all 
time. She tells men what they must believe and what they 
must do to gain everlasting life, because that is the work 
given her by Jesus Christ. “ Teach all nations 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” Sure in her teach- 
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ing, she speaks in the tones of authority, since the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of truth and of light, informs, directs 
and guides her. “ He that heareth you heareth me.” And 
she insists upon obedience to her precepts. “ He that 
despiseth you despiseth me.” 

Thus the Catholic Church alone is and claims to be the 
one Divinely appointed teacher of mankind. She is con- 
scious that she, and she alone, has been directed by the 
incarnate Son of God, to go into all the world and preach 
whatsoever has been commanded by Jesus Christ. She 
brooks no interference with her sacred mission. She 
acknowledges no equal. She declares that whosoever 
usurps a share of her commission is not a shepherd but a 
ravening wolf. She is not arrogant, for she avers nothing 
that is not contained in her Divine commission. She is 
not haughty, but a tender mother, watching over her chil- 
dren to guard them against all harm. When she asserts 
her authority, she indeed asserts an authority that is tre- 


.mendous. But it is an authority that comes and can come, 


only from God. 

Hence were the Catholic Church to admit that America 
or any country were not in the field of her apostolic en- 
deavors, she would be false to her mission. But let no 
American, Frenchman, Englishman, or any man of any 
nationality, fear that the Catholic Church is seeking to 
dragoon him into the fold by secret plotting or political 
action. “I have spoken openly to the world . . . in 
secret I have spoken nothing,” was our Lord’s reply to 
the high priest. What the Catholic Church teaches she 
has taught from the beginning. The whole world can 
know both her doctrine and the means by which she strives 
to bring all the children of men into the one fold of which 


jesus Christ is the Shepherd. 
A “SPECIAL CABLE” published in the New York 
Times for February 26, should cause the conductors 
of that journal to inquire anxiously whether their London 
representative is as inaccurate on all points as he is on 
certain well known facts in English history. Commenting 
on parts of the Tower of London soon to be thrown open 
to visitors, the correspondent unfortunately permitted him- 
self the following misstatements : 

One inscription [scratched on the wall of a cell] “ Henry Wal- 
pole, 1572” is thought to be that of the Jesuit priest who was 
arrested a second time and hanged in 1594 for bribing a groom to 
smear poison on a saddle used by Queen Elizabeth. 

There is as much truth in this report as in Falstaff’s 
tale of the rogues in buckram. For (1) Father Walpole 
was executed on April 17, 1595, not in 1594, (2) the place 
of the execution was not the Tower but York, (3) there 
is no record of his having been “ arrested a second time,” 
and, (4) nowhere in the accounts of his arrest and trial, 
the originals of which are still extant in the Records Office, 
is there even the slightest reference to the alleged fact that 
he was executed for endeavoring to poison the Queen. In 
all other respects, the account is a model of accuracy. For 
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there was a Jesuit named Henry Wa!poie, who was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, or, more correctly, martyred, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Venerable Henry Walpole, the scion of a famous 
Norfolk house, was born in 1558. If he was in the Tower 
at the age of fourteen, the fact has thus far eluded the 
research of historians. Leaving fiction for history, it is 
known that from 1566 or 1567 until 1575, in which year 
he matriculated at Cambridge, he was at school in Nor- 
wich. In 1578, he entered Gray’s Inn, and three years 
later, after witnessing the martyrdom of Blessed Edmund 
Campion, resolved to become a priest. In 1582, he went 
to the Seminary at Rheims and in 1584 was received into 
the Society of Jesus. Until June, 1593, Father Walpole 
was engaged in various Jesuit colleges on the Continent, 
and as a military chaplain. Late in November, 1593, he 
sailed from Dunkirk to work on the English mission, as 
his spritual ancestors had done for more than a thousand 


years, and on December 6, he was set ashore at Bridling-, 


ton in Yorkshire. Within forty-eight hours, he was ar- 
rested and thrown into the castle at York. 

It is not hard to come at the essential facts of Father 
Walpole’s pure and heroic life. The Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, an Anglican clergyman, contributed an article on 
him to the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” a work 
of which even the Times correspondent may have heard, 
and the records referring to his trial and death are unusu- 
ally full. The customary course of torture on the rack 
followed his removal from York to the Tower, and no less 
than fourteen times did he bear the agony with unquench- 


Liter 


A Glance at Central Europe* 

OLLAND is adaptive rather than original and con- 

sequently has very little influence upon other litera- 
tures. Mention may be made, nevertheless, of Hermann 
Heijermans and Louis Couperus. The first has been 
greatly influenced by the German school and is very realis- 
tic; there is a passive fatalism running through most of 
his work. His “ Coat of Mail” is a bitter onslaught on 
militarism; “ All Souls ” cuts the hypocrisy of the world; 
“ Ship of Good Hope,” an indictment of shipowners who 
allow their ships to go to sea when unworthy, shows the 
hand of Ibsen. “ The Ghetto” is a conflict between the 
Jew and Gentile. In general Heijermans is fairly free 
from unhealthy sordidness. 

Couperus has been called a psychologist, “ particularly 
of the tragic.” His character-drawing is vivid, but he is 
gloomy, depressing, and writes of that get-rich-quick topic 
“sex.” He glorifies the body and neglects the soul. His 
main theme is the social convention and “ Small Souls” 





. *The fourth of a series of articles om the contemporary literatures of 
urope. J 
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able fortitude. In the Spring of 1595 he was sent to York 
for “ trial.” Jessopp, whose authority cannot be questioned, 
writes that he was indicted on “ three capital charges ” 
(1) he had left the realm without a license; (2) he had 
received Holy Orders beyond the seas, and (3) he had 
returned to England a Jesuit and a priest. Or, as Father 
Walpole stated the case without contradiction, to his 
judges: 

I find, my Lords, I am accused of two or three things, Ist, that 
I am a priest ordained by the authority of the See of Rome, 2ndly, 
that I am a Jesuit, or one of the Society of Jesus, 3dly, that I 
returned to my country to exercise the ordinary acts of these two 
callings which are no other than to gain souls to God. 

Father Walpole, as may be seen from the records, con- 
ducted his defense with consummate skill. Admitting 
the charges from the outset, his p!ea was, “ I will show that 
none of these three things can be treason.” But “ of 
course,” comments Jessopp, the jury was charged to find 
him guilty, and what Jessopp calls his “ judicial murder ” 
followed. 

The foul calumny so glibly cast upon the memory of 
this saintly hero who gave his life for the salvation of his 
brethren, once more reveals the hostility to the Catholic 
Church which inspires perhaps a majority of the “ special 
cables ” to American newspapers on matters affecting the 
Catholic Church. Until American newspapers employ 
correspondents who can ascertain the facts and report 
them truthfully American Catholics are justified in brand- 
ing the average “ special cable ” as the product of stupidity 
or dishonesty. 


ature 


are those who blindly follow the laws of convention, 
fearing Mr. and Mrs. Grundy. Toward the latter part of 
his career (d. 1923), he became very salacious, so much 
so that he was accused of being sex-obsessed. Jubilation 
does not follow reading of him. 

In Hungary the economic conditions probably forbid 
any great creative work. Like Poland and the Nether- 
lands, she is chiefly adaptive at the present. No literature, 
however, is strictly adaptive that can produce a Petdfi, 
Madach, or a Jokai. The Magyars are a distinct type, 
as a glance at their history will show, and they may be 
depended upon to produce a virile literature after the 
present chaotic conditions are settled. Meanwhile the 
outstanding figures have been André Ady and Franz 
(Ferenc) Molfiar. The first, now dead, was a symbolist 
and a disciple of Verlaine and Zola. It was he who paved 
the way for the short-lived commiunism. 

To Americans, the name of Molfiar is more familiar. 
Though a realist, he spices his work with fantasy.” He is 
somewhat cynical and satirical, but he never touches the 
“ political phase of life.” Fond of an easy life and egotis- 
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tical, he is followed by a crowd of admirers, or sycophants, 
wherever he goes. Glazer, in his translation of “ Liliom,” 
is sponsor for the statement that this play was withdrawn 
after thirty or forty performances and this caused Molfiar 
to become so timid thereafter, that he has not given full 
vent to whatever genius he may possess. Loss of popu- 
larity would mean loss of an easy living for Molfiar. But 
if Molfiar were a genius, as some have claimed, he would 
be impelled by that very fact as a driving force to pursue 
a course dictated by his convictions rather than by the 
favor of the public. 

The short stories of Molfiar are not the most wholesome. 
Unless one were making a special study of the literature 
of Hungary, one would waste time in reading them. 
Molfiar has been catalogued as a “ softened Maupassant 
and a sharpened O. Henry.” His idea of women is that 
they are able to fool men all the time: “ . . . at 
fifteen every girl is an accomplished liar, at twenty, an 
ingenious liar, and at thirty, an habitual liar.” Some one 
once referred to himeas the “ Hungarian Shaw”; this 
seems rather a hard thing to say of any man. 

His play, “ The Devil,” has been translated into nearly 
all civilized tongues. “ The Swan,” “ Fashions for Men,” 
“ The Guardsman,” are to be had in English. Molfiar is 
about forty-six years of age; he has been a journalist and 
has studied law. 

While Hungary has been struggling for expression, her 
little neighbor, Bohemia, has not been idle, for out of her 
came the Capek brothers. Perhaps there is nothing original 
in the work of these men, but they have written and that 
in itself is laudable, provided, of course, that the end 
aimed at is constructive. The Capek brothers collaborate, 
but it is Karel whom Americans know best. He is a keen 
and close observer of human nature, ironic, yet 
sympathetic withal. 

In this country, Karel Capek became famous through 
his play, “R. U. R.,” a bitter indictment of capitalism. 
The success of this fantasy is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the author is not an American. Undoubtedly, any 
one of our second-rate playwrights could have written a 
better play. “ Frankenstein” and “ Erewhon” are much 
better. “Insect Comedy” (also called “ World We 
Live In”) is a bitter satire on mankind through the repre- 
sentation of butterflies, beetles, and ants; the butterflies 
represent the “ idle rich,” beetles, the bourgeoisie, and ants, 
the “ common people.” ‘“ The Robber ” exalts youth over 
old age. 

Emil Frida (Jaroslav Vrchlicky) another Bohemian 
has about twenty-five plays to his credit. But he is better 
known to his countrymen for introducing them to the com- 
position, the drama, and the play-themes of the French 
and Germans. Preisz, Subert, and Simaczek have each 
produced dramas dealing with peasant life and the working 
class but they will probably never come to the attention 
of the world outside their own little contracted country. 
If ever a man had cause for pessimism, that man was 
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Ivan Vazoff (d. 1921), the greatest of Bulgarian authors. 
And yet his most predominant trait was his unbounded 
optimism. His far-famed book, “ Under the Yoke,” is 
instinct with love for his native soil, a love so single that 
it inspired him to devote his whole life to freeing his 
country from the hated Turks. In this story, the terrible, 
blood-freezing picture of Turkish tyranny i: painted with 
gripping power. There are passages in the vook that will 
stir the coldest human heart to pity and tq sorrow. Ireland 
has suffered, Poland has bled, the Russian peasant had his 
spirit all but crushed, but Bulgaria has had her veins 
opened up and drained clear of blood. Perhaps it would 
be impossible to write of all that Bulgaria has had to 
suffer from the hands of a semi-barbarous alien master, 
but throughout its entire ordeal the spark of real patriotism 
was ever fanned by a few bold spirits and of these 
none was greater than Vazoff. 

Vazoff was an exceptionally energetic man; in addition 
to his novels, he has written poems, many of these most 
stirring; he has translated the ancient and the modern 
literatures into Bulgarian, and, together with Velitchkoff, 
started an anthology of Bulgarian literature. Because of 
his friendship for Russia, to which he looked as the 
greatest ally in the fight of his country for freedom, he 
was banished in 1886 from his country by Stambulov, 
who hated Russia intensely. In 1889, however, Vazoff 
was recalled and from that date until his death in 1921, 
he produced poems, novels, dramas, and historical writings 
and enjoyed the love and affection of his countrymen. 

Early in life, Vazoff was influenced by Lamartine, 
Hugo, Pushkin and Nebrasov, the poet of “ civic sorrows.” 
But his later achievements were completely original. No 
less than eight different languages were spoken in tiny 
Bulgaria, a land, in his fighting day, containing some 
4,000,000 inhabitants. Vazoff succeeded in the herculean 
task of practically forming the national Bulgarian 
language. 

Today it seems that the writers in most lands are 
rushing full speed ahead, careless of their goal so long 
as they get somewhere that is outside of the boundaries 
of ordered society. Everywhere they preach that spirit of 
inquiry—legitimate questioning is an admirable trait— 
which leads nowhere, unless it be to confusion. They fail 
te see—or they do not wish to see—that man’s puny mind is 
finite; they are restless, unhappy, and have no ordered 
arrangement of their ideas. Each one yearns for the spirit 
of peace and yet each, in turn, draws further and further 
away from the very peace desired. 

Nowhere is this seething spirit more evident than in 
Germany where there are countless men and women seek- 
ing to express themselves through the medium of the 
written word. At present, like the country itself, they 
are apparently without balance. 

Oswald Spengler is a pessimist. His constant theme is 
that our Western civilization is doomed to decay through 
our misapplied Christian warfare. Clara Viebig smacks 
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of Zola, and her “ Daily Bread,” with its picture of a 
servant girl in the midst of the poor, is reminiscent of 
George Moore’s “ Esther Waters.” Some other writers, 
such as Sudermann, Wildgans, Dehmel, the Austrian 
Wassermann, Wedekind, and Toller sink co the depths. 

This last named, Ernst Toller, is but thirty-one years 
of age, yet he has exerted a great power over the political 
life of Germany for the last five or six years. He thinks 
he has a mission, and like all fanatics, he is very intense. 
He is called the “ Poet of the Revolution,” though recently 
it is claimed that he is becoming less communistic. He is 
gloomy to the point of boredom and an absolute realist. 

To any person of fine sensibilities we would suggest 
that Frank Wedekind remain ever a closed book. He 
fairly drips with sex. He indulges in pessimism, cynicism, 
bitter despair and disgusting scenes. He is entirely devoid 
of the finer elements of delicacy, emphasizes all gruesome 
situations and is brutally frank. He is a misogynist, and, 
lacking morality and all its concomitant virtues, thus 
reverts to gross naturalism and materialism. On the other 
hand he has a strength of conviction that amounts to 
fanaticism. He has thrown to the winds all forms of 
dramatic rules and his scenes are merely incidental. The 
insidious influence of Zola can be traced in Wedekind and 
the clammy hand of Haeckel is frequently in evidence. It 
is a terrible irony that he has been such a force in the 
German theater. 

Max Brod, Frank Werfal, and Carl Sternheim sigh 
for the good old days when romanticism flourished. Many 
young writers, led by the older Hauptmann, are actually 
looking in all directions for the appearance of a Messias; 
Hauptmann is even writing a novel upon this theme. 

More healthy than Wedekind is Fritz Lienhart, with his 
delicious little romances. Otto Hartleben is a humorist 
but he becomes satirical at times, as does Ludwig Thoma, 
who, in addition, is not always pleasant to read. Georg 
Hirschfeld called “German Chekhov ” 
because of his bent toward the spirit of resignation and 
passivism. Ludwig Fulda, Max Dreyer, Otto Ernst 
and Ernst von Wildenbruch have all written plays, but 
they are comparatively unknown. Max Halbe, in his 
dramas, gives us pictures of family strifes and lays 
emphasis on heredity and environment. 

Bernhard Bernson, as a playwright, works the themes 
that “ the real pest is the hatred of humanity ” and “ that 
thousands of individuals do not know their strength and 
the miracle of tameness assures your (the king’s) 
strength.” Among the poets may be named Schlaf, Holz, 
Dehmel, Conradi, Stephan George, and Ludwig Rubiner. 

In the midst of the present disheartening state of 
German literature, it is encouraging to know that there 
are such splendid Catholic novelists as Paul Keller, Her- 
mann Bahr, Enritta v. Handel Mazzetti, Frank Herwig 
and Marie delle Grazie. The Catholic movement in litera- 
ture is daily growing in extent and importance. 

Curster A. S. FazaKAs. 
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THE TOUCH OF LOVE 
I stood on the cliff of a spray-kissed isle 
As the green waves rolled from the sea. 
The wind had wearied; the day was done; 
A broadening band of gold was spun 
From the crimson bed of the sinking sun 
On the rhythmic deep to me. 


I watched a ship, like a wayworn ghost, 
Lug through the darkening gloam. 
How heavy it sagged in the grey twilight! 
Then it made the sun’s path. Lo, to my sight, 
Like a gilt-winged bird or a golden sprite, 
The fisher’s skiff swept home. 


A seared soul breasted the tides of life 
-Like a storm-ravaged .bark at sea. 
It rocked, but rocked thwart the beam of God's love. 
And then, to the wonder of choirs above, 
It flew aflame like a fiery dove 


To the port of eternity. Sister Grace, R. S. U. 


REVIEWS 

Chapters in Social History. By Henry S. Sparprine, S.J. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. $2,00. 

Both the theoretical and the practical phases of sociology require 
a historical background for their proper appreciation. Sometimes 
this conspectus of history is vitiated by ignorance or bigotry or 
even calumny on the part of the non-Catholic historiographer. 
It is impossible to form any adequate idea of the influences which 
contributed to the development of social life in the Christian era 
unless one is familiar with the heroic work accomplished by the 
Religious Orders of the Church. The early chapters of this book 
show clearly how man was led by Catholic influences from slavery 
through serfdom to final freedom. Considerable space is devoted 
to an exposition of the marvelous good performed by the Monks 
of the Early and the Middle Ages in rendering that freedom avail- 
able towards civilization and culture. The social conditions of 
Europe prior to the so called Reformation are contrasted with 
those which followed that upheaval of the moral code. The tre- 
mendous power for good exercised by the various Guilds is 
emphasized by the deplorable state of the lower classes of society 
when they passed away. The chapters dealing with this subject 
ought to prove a convincing refutation of the lie which stamps the 
preceding centuries as the Dark Ages. On page 140 there is a slip 
into an evolutionistic statement which is apparently inadmissible. 
Although arranged in such a fashion that it may conveniently be 
used as a textbook for classes in Social Studies, this volume will 
also prove instructive as well as fascinating to the general reader. 


F, J. D. 





The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Grmaerr Murray. 
York: American Branch, Oxford University Press. $4.70. 

This new edition of a very scholarly work is most acceptable. 
The author’s close sympathy with ancient Greece, while it helps 
him to interpret the ancient poetry, may also account for a few 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations in regard to Christianity. In 
discussions of pre-historic Greece, of the sagas where a facile 
imagination, delicate sensitivity to the value of expression, nice 
judgments on the meanings of words, a feeling for inconsistency 
rather than strict logic are essential, he has made real contribu- 
tions to Homeric literature. In their early tribal migrations, the 
Greeks were at the outposts of civilization, striving to supplant 
the cruelties of barbarism, by practises more suitable to man. 
These struggles for the light furnish themes for the early heroic 
songs. A singer came, gathering many songs into one great lay, 
careless of contradictions about apparel, heroes’ arms, and the 
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places of the conflicts, if only he could save similes too pretty to 
be discarded, or episodes his listeners were anxious to hear. In 
those chapters where the text of the Iliad is the basis of dis- 
cussion, the author is at his best. Though he knows the heroes 
are wearing the wrong kind of armor, that the sulkiness even 
of an Achilles is hardly a fit subject for a great poem, that uneven 
- construction and frequent interpolations preclude the desired strict 
unity, still he can appreciate the emotional intensity, the imagina- 
tive appeal, the living originality of the epic. The book closes 
with a review of the question of Homer’s birthplace and with 
the histories of the various texts. A. L. B. 





Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. By James J. Watsu, M. D., 
and Joun A. Foorr. M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

When people of ordinary prudence undertake a new enterprise, 
they consider whether they have the means to succeed, they study 
the matter, they ask advice, and try to profit by the experiences 
of others who have come off well, or who have failed, in like 
undertakings. During the Great War, many a bushel of good 
seed was buried in luckless furrows because of the inexperience 
and ignorance of amateur planters. You will not introduce into 
your household a pet canary or a hairy, unnecessary Pekinese 
without trying to find out how best to care for the thing. And 
yet the persuasion seems only too common that anyone who has a 
child can successfully rear and educate him. A child is a very 
complex and highly strung being, a very delicate creature. No 
one who does not realize this, and who has not carefully studied 
ways and means, can hope for happy results in the upbringing of 
children. Again, the physical welfare of children is only a begin- 
ning, a foundation for the building of character. A child is not 
a mere animal. And it is easy to spoil the handiwork of the 
Master, as it is easy to spoil anything that is delicately made and 
finely organized. There is no doubt that the complaint commonly 
called “nervousness” or “nerves” is accountable for much that is 
amiss in children; and if properly handled, the ailment can be 
cured. Here, in brief, is the subject-matter of this excellent book. 
There is no exposition of airy theories and fads. The various 
chapters deal with practical matters in a sensible and practical 
way, for the authors know whereof they write. The book is a 
very helpful guide for parents who have at heart their children’s 
best interests. F. M. 





Modern Turkey. A Politico-Economic Interpretation, 1908- 
1923. By Exror G. Mears. New York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

In this well-illustrated volume of almost 800 pages, Professor 
Mears has given the latest and most authoritative account of 
present day Turkey. As Admiral Bristol says in his foreword: 
“The book contains much that is new and not to be found in any 
other published work.” The author made a careful study of the 
Turkish question during his years of post-war service as American 
Trade Cominissioner in the Near East, and has secured the assist- 
ance of an able corps of collaborators, mostly Turkish, but also 
American professors and officials in Turkey. The story of the 
Armenians under Turkish rule is treated by an Armenian, that of 
the Greeks by a Greek, while the most recent developments since 
the treaty of Lausanne are recorded by Professor Mears himself. 
The not-generally known fact is brought out that the exchange 
of Greeks in Turkey for the Turks in Greece was approved of 
by the Allied representatives at Lausanne at the instance of Dr. 
Nansen. A sane and balanced view is given of all the subjects 
treated. Intemperance of statement and propaganda are. conspicu- 
ous by their absence. An appropriate introduction by the editor 
serves to connect the different chapters and to bring the treatment 
up to date. It is to be regretted, however, that much of the in- 
formation that he has compiled seems to have been jotted down 
in these introductions and in the chapters that come from his 
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own hand rather hurriedly, without much thought of smoothness 
of style or revision of sentence structure. Exceptional diligence 
has been shown in providing the book with a chronology of events, 
a very complete index and bibliography, and notably with thirty- 
seven select documents, which include many of the special agree- 
ments entered into by the Allied nations, and some of the famous 
secret treaties disclosed by Soviet Russia. H. J. P. 





By the Rev. P. Pourrat. 
P. Jacques. New York: 


Christian Spirituality. Vol. II. 
Translated from the French by S&S. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $4.00. 

The second volume of Pére Pourrat’s excellent work is of value 
not only because it helps to a profounder knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the Middle Ages in general, but also because it offers 
most accurate information on the spiritual developments of that 
period. The author in this volume distinguishes clearly between 
the different schools of mysticism and spirituality which enjoyed 
influence in the course of the Middle Ages and he illustrates his 
exposition with copious quotations drawn from the original works. 
The affective spirituality of the Benedictine school with St. 
Bernard at its head, the union of the affective and speculative of 
the Victorines strongly influenced by the pseudo-Dionysius, and 
finally the more purely speculative spirituality which saw its glory 
in Aquinas—all this is developed in a clear and scholarly manner. 
Then Francis and Dominic are examined and the great mystics 
of the Low Countries, Ruysbroeck, Radewijns and Kempis, names 
so intimately connected with the famous schools of Zwelle, 
Deventer and Windesheim. The important figures of Gerson and 
Nicholas of Cusa are likewise well represented. Not the least 
value of this scholarly work is its important indication of many 
valuable sources. Pére Pourrat’s volumes are in accord with the 
growing interest in mysticism and they will react in their own 
turn as a solid stimulus to the movement. P. M. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—The Church and the missions supply 
the very interesting contents of the February 8 number of the 
Catholic Mind, and no one could more appropriately give the out- 
line of what has been accomplished in that field all through the 
centuries than Mgr. Quinn, the Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, The mammoth exhibit of mission 
work now being made in Rome in connection with the Jubilee Year 
ceremonies is also specially described—In the February 22 issue 
of the Mind James B. Connolly supplies a most comprehensive and 
useful appreciation of the literary value, scope and character of 
the writings of the late Joseph Conrad. An illuminating note is 
added about the Catholic faith of this great Pole. 





Biased History.—A recent book, “ The People of the Philippines ” 
(Doran. $3.50), is called by the publishers “an accurate and 
exhaustive work.” In reality, it is far from being either. The 
early chapters on the prehistoric period and the influence of 
Islam are interesting and well documented, but the bulk of the 
book is made up, in great part, of Sunday-school stories of 
Protestant success in evangelizing the 9,000,000 benighted victims 
of the rule of the tyrannical and immoral Spanish friars. The 
Jesuits receive their meed of grudging praise, though but five 
pages of the book are devoted to what has been called “The 
Catholic Counter-Reformation.” Many illustrations suitable to 
the context are given together with a full index and a lengthy, 
but defective, bibliography. The statistics concerning the popula- 
tion, religions and languages will be found useful-—“ The 
Reformation in Poland: Some Social and Economic Aspects” 
(Johns Hopkins Press), is by Paul Fox, Ph. D. The work is 
an examination of the influence exerted upon greater Poland by 
the Protestant Revolt and of the social and economic causes of 
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the rather formidable proportions this influence once assumed. 
The traditional Protestant bias of the author is manifest in his 
whole attitude towards his subject. Whatever the demerits of the 
production, it at least goes to show that what used to be called 
the “ Reformation” movement in Poland, as well as its prototype 
in Germany, had very little to do with genuine zeal for religion, 
but that it was much more occupied with throwing off for selfish 
motives the fetters of legitimate authority. 





French Roads and Yankee Inns.—Mr. Michael Monahan has 
written an entertaining book on the many things he saw during a 
three months’ tour in Italy and France. Its title is “The Road 
to Paris” (Brown. $4.00). Though not over scholarly, these 
chapters contain a great amount of information which will pleas- 
ingly refresh the memory of those who have visited Europe or 
serve as a preparation for those who intend to join the ranks of the 
proverbial American tourist. Mr. Monahan, however, in his visit 
to Brittany passed through this delightful province too rapidly to 
have an eye to the beauties which which nature adorns her, the 
blue clear tides that twice daily come pouring into the little bays of 
St. Malo and the wet sands of Mont St. Michel purpled in the 
early morning by the sunrise—“ Old New England Inns” 
(Page), by Mary Caroline Crawford, is a new edition of a book 
copyrighted in 1907. It is well written and handsomely illustrated. 
The history of New England is bound up with her inns and it is 
this point that is very interestingly explained by the author. Often 
quoting original sources, sometimes skilfully interpreting them, 
Miss Crawford achieves a very human picture of early days in 
this country. Lafayette’s triumphant tour of New England a 
century ago is one of the most interesting chapters in this worth- 
while book. 





Movies and Art in Germany.—There is a splendid analysis of 
the characteristics of the American motion picture and of its 
relation to American life and thought in one of the concluding 
chapters of “ The Soul of the Moving Picture“ (Dutton. $2.50). 
The book is a translation from the German of Walter S. Bloem; 
accordingly, it is valuable mostly as a basis of comparison between 
the ideals of the German and the American producers. Most of 
the illustrations as well as the exemplifications are taken from 
the European-made pictures. Nevertheless, the principles are 
those of the universal language of the film. There is a nice bal- 
ancing of the conflicting claims of art and business, of the mater- 
ialism and the idealism in cinematography. And the author speaks 
wisely not only of the mechanics of the moving picture, but also of 
its art-basis and its subject-matter———Herman George Scheffauer, 
the author of “ The New Vision in the German Arts” (Huebsch. 
$2.00), deals with the newly developed expressionistic school. The 
study does not greatly help towards a better understanding of this 
new artistic movement. Some of the German masters in expres- 
sionistic films, in poetry and architecture, are discussed; but the 
great hopes placed by the author on Otto Braun, who had he lived 
would have been, according to Mr. Scheffauer, a real creator, seem 
a bit unjustified. He would never have become a creator of true 
art. The book closes with some sensational reflections on the 
evolution of German art immediately following the Great War. 





Gropings in Poetry.—Of the seven little volumes here men- 
tioned, the best is P. J. O'Connor Duffy’s “ Star of the Sanctuary” 
(Burns, Oates). It is unaffectedly simple both in subject-matter 
and in expression. There is a Gaelic religious element in most 
of the poems. And these, while they are not imaginatively great, 
are as good as the charming people whom they portray —— 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin in “Christchurch” (Seltzer, $1.25); 
writes in the medieval manner. The poems are purposely quaint 
both in concept and in style. They are concerned mostly with 
Biblical characters and the pre-Reformation Saints of the British 
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Isles. One may doubt the truth of the statement that “ Saint 
Brigid was a golden man.” There is an element of power and 
worth in the book.——Three sheafs of verse published by The 
Four Seas Company have this in common: the rhymes are most 
imperfect and the meter often faulty. “The Voices of the 
Seven Thunders,” by William Earl Hill, just manages to reach the 
level of ordinary verse. In only a few passages, such as that 
about the sand-storm and another about a father’s lament, does the 
author show any inspiration. “Songs of Promise,” by Etta F. 
Stock, gives consolation and sympathy to troubled souls in a series 
of poems that repeat vague generalities. “The Road to Welles- 
Perennes,” by Daniel Sargent, is a brave attempt to tell a story 
in verse. An American officer holds conversation during the 
night with some dead French soldiers——There are five stanzas 
of cheerfulness in “Sometime” (Dutton. 60c.), by May Riley 
Smith. The verse preaches confidence and trust in God, for “ God 
knoweth best.”———“ The Marquette Book of Verse. 1924” (Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee), is an anthology of the best poems 
written by the students in the course of journalism. Many of 
these poems show a high grade of excellence, especially when 
judged by academic standards and as the work of undergraduates. 





Fiction—In his first historical romance of America, “ The 
Carolinian” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), Rafael Sabatini has 
invaded the territory that old folk thought William Gilmore Simms 
occupied exclusively. Admirers of “Scaramouche” and “The 
Sea-Hawk,” will be delighted with this story that deals with the 
days when the shot of the New England farmers stirred the 
patriots of the Southland to action and roused them to defend 
“Charles Town” against the red-coats of King George. A 
Continental major and the daughter of a fanatical Carolina Tory 
supply the love theme. Moultrie, Laurens, Lynch, Rutledge and 
other upholders of the Congress contribute to a happy ending 
for the young hero. There is one little fly in the amber. After 
dilating on the disaster for King George’s forces that followed 
Burgoyne’s surrender, the author indulges in a neat but trans- 
parent bit of Sulgrave-Pilgrim-Hands-Across-the-Sea propaganda. 

The four short stories in “Tales of Hearsay” (Doubleday, 
Page), are well worth reading, if for no other reason than that 
they are the work of Joseph Conrad. Some literary critics are 
protesting that Conrad neither was a great story teller nor a 
superior novelist; but he was beyond doubt a most careful writer 
and a stylist of a high order. By far the best of these four tales 
is “ Prince Roman”; it has a Polish theme, a subject about which 
Conrad wrote rarely. “The Tale” is a yarn of ships and men, 
“The Black Mate,” a study of a skipper, and “The Warrior's 
Soul” paints a picture of war. This last contains a harrowing 
description of Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. 

Because Peter Gerringer became interested in an apparently 
abandoned house, he was involved in a tangle of adventures which 
began on the Hudson and ended only in far away Pekin. 
“ Thieves’ Honor” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), by Sinclair Gluck, tells 
how Peter checkmates the plotting of a band of thieves to spirit 
away the inevitable young lady whilst at the same time he tlears 
himself of a serious charge. There is a crescendo of thrills even 
to the climax wherein is depicted the peculiarly horrible way in 
which a Manchu Chinaman avenges the murder of his sons. The 
only unpleasant page in the book is the last; it puts an end to a 
tale that, in spite of its background of murder and theft, is 
remarkably wholesome. 

Eden Phillpotts in “The Treasures of Typhon” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), relates a charming story of a noble young Greek who 
seeks happiness. Through the secret entrusted to him by the 
philosopher, Typhon speaks the language of the trees. His 
adventures bring him “ happiness,” but in a way he did not expect. 
There is some sound and unsound pagan philosophy in the book, 
a touch of humor, and a consistently artistic style of writing. 
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Sociology 


Judge Gary’s Trip to Africa 

N the starless midnight before Prohibition dawned 

upon our happy land, it was not considered cricket to 
hold anyone to strict accountability for what he might 
say in an after-dinner speech. But for Judge Gary, 
of the Steel Corporation, that plea was never necessary ; 
hence his remarks made at a dinner at the Waldorf some 
weeks ago may be freely submitted to frank criticism. 

As reported in a letter to the New York World, on that 
occasion Judge Gary gave utterance to the following 
extraordinary statements : 

Men speak of natural rights. But I challenge anyone to show 
where in nature any rights have ever existed or were recognized, 
until there was established for their declaration and protection a 
duly promulgated body of corresponding laws. 

Judge Gary here falls into the very common error of 
confusing natural rights with legal rights. In his view, 
a right does not exist unless it has been “ declared” by 
the State, and can in every case be adequately protected 
by it. Put in other words, there are no rights, and, 
correspondingly, no duties, save those conceded by the 
State, protected by it, and exacted by it. 

Two corollaries may here be noted. The first is that 
nothing is wrong unless it is forbidden by the State, and 
the second, that whatever is permitted by the State is 
right. For Judge Gary’s doctrine denies the existence of 
natural rights and duties, and makes the State the sole 
arbiter between good and evil. 

Sane philosophy, on the contrary, holds that rights are 
distinguished according to the law or source from which 
they proceed. A legal right is a right conferred by and 
grounded upon some positive enactment of the civil 
authority. Thus I have a legal right to vote if I possess 
the qualifications prescribed by the legislature, and the 
use of the facilities provided by a public service corpora- 
tion, if I pay the legal fee. A natural right is a right 
conferred by and grounded upon the natural law, such, for 
instance, as the right to life, to a living wage in return for 
honest labor, and the right to hold property. Without 
entering into a detailed discussion it may be said that the 
existence of the natural law has been upheld by Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, St. Paul, Marcus Aurelius, Gaius, St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, Grotius, Locke, 
Kant, Blackstone, James Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, John Marshall, Joseph Story, and 
Chancellor Kent; in short, by eminent authorities in 
philosophy and jurisprudence from pagan days to our 
own. It is clearly affirmed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and in numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. (Cf. Le Buffe, S.J., “ Pure 
Jurisprudence,” p. 48). Bryce has well said: 

The eternal law which governs all things is the expression 
of the Reason of God, the supreme Lawgiver. That part of it 


which is not revealed, but which is made known to man by his own 
reason may fitly be called the Natural Law, as being the out- 
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come of human reason, itself created and directed by the Divine 
Reason. (“ Studies,” XI, p. 595). 

“ Accordingly,” writes St. Thomas, “the eternal law is 
nothing else than the plan of Divine Wisdom as directing 
all actions and movements.” In another place, he observes 
that the “ participation of the eternal wisdom in the 
rational creature is called the natural law.” “ Upon these 
two foundations, the law of nature and the law of revela- 
tion,” teaches Blackstone, “ depend all human laws; that 
is to say, no human laws should be suffered to contradict 
these.” 

This law of nature, being co-eval with mankind, and dictated 
by God Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding all over the globe, in all countries, at all times; no 
human laws are of any validity if contrary to this . 

(“ Commentaries,” Int. Sec. 2.) 

As there is a natural law, so there are natural rights not 
conferred by the State, but by the law of man’s nature. 
They do not belong to man because he is a citizen, but 
precisely because he is a man. The State may, indeed 
should, recognize and protect them, but they do not depend 
for their validity upon any State action. God, not the 
State, as cannot be too often repeated, is the author of 
man; and both man and the State are the creatures of God. 
The State is created not to exploit man, but to help him; 
not to destroy his natural rights but to maintain an order 
in which they can be best exercised for the individual and 
for the common good; not to hinder him in the perform- 
ance of his duties but to assist him, directly or indirectly, 
to accomplish them. For these rights and duties do not 
flow from the State, but from a law which the State itself 
is obliged to respect, namely, the natural law. 

Whether these rights and duties are denied by a tyran- 
nical or fostered by a benevolent State, cannot affect the 
fact of their existence. Rights founded on the natural 
law exist no matter what the attitude of the State may 
be. It is obvious, of course, that these rights may be 
denied. But they may not be denied without violence. 
My right to life does not cease to be a natural right be- 
cause a dastard tries to murder me and actually succeeds 
in his nefarious attempt, or because a State unjustly puts 
me to death. To teach that a right does and should exist 
only so long as I can defend it, and that this right cannot 
be juridically alleged in face of violence, is to teach that 
my wife and children may properly be sold into slavery, 
and all my property confiscated, when these are attacked 
by a force which I cannot resist. That is the logical con- 
clusion of Judge Gary’s denial of the existence of natural 
rights. It is a claim which would justify the Federal 
Government or any group of men sufficiently powerful, 
in confiscating the United States Steel Corporation to- 
morrow, despite the Constitution and the laws. For if 
no natural right to property exists, a piece of paper, such 
as the Declaration of Independence, or the Constitution, 
upon which our laws are founded, which declares the 
existence of a natural right to property, is of no force 
whatever. 
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Judge Gary may consider this disposition highly meta- 
physical, and of no worth in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of steel. Let us endeavor, then, to give the dis- 
cussion a local habitation, as it were, and a name. 

[ presume that Judge Gary has a watch which he calls 
his own. It is his property, not by grant of the Federal 
Government or of the State of New York, but because he 
bought it with money honestly acquired. Let it be fur- 
ther supposed that on one of his globe-trotting trips, Judge 
Gary finds himself in the heart of an African jungle. He 
is unaware that a large but far from blameless Ethiopian 
has been stalking him for hours, the lure being a thin gold 
disk which Judge Gary calls, even in Africa, his watch. 
The waited opportunity comes; he swings his club, and 
brings the Judge to earth. It is the work of a moment 
to attach the watch to a pendant dangling from his left 
ear, and with a wild, care-free whoop, the untutored sav- 
age vanishes into the jungle, leaving Judge Gary to won- 
der how an eclipse, especially an unpredicted eclipse, can 
happen so quickly and last so long. 

Has Judge Gary’s right to his watch been destroyed by 
the fact that the Ethiopian hit him with a club? In the 
jungle, be it remembered, no one has established “for their 
{natural rights] declaration and protection a duly promul- 
gated body of corresponding laws.” But | am sure Judge 
Gary will not allow that his right to his property can be 
destroyed simply because the savages of Central Africa 
never had a legislature or a police force. True, he can 
not enforce it, but his right, his “ moral claim ” persists, 
since, as Blackstone remarks, the natural law binds “ all 
over the globe, in all countries, at all times.” 

Let us unroll another jungle film. Instead of felling 
Judge Gary, our native chief makes him the captive of 
his bow and spear. He proposes to serve him at a ban- 
quet for which he has vainly been trying to fatten a par- 
ticularly lean and scraggy missionary from Vermont. The 
Judge is aghast. 

“Why, don’t you know, my good Mose,” he inquires 
with a pained look, “that I have a natural right to my life 
against which brute force is no argument ?” 

“ How do you get that way?” returns the Ethiopian, in 
the equivalent patois of his native kraal. “ There are no 
declarations, no duly promulgated bodies of correspond- 
ing laws in these parts. So there are no natural rights 
here, either. You said it yourself, brother.” 

“ But your duty—your duty,” sputters the Judge, paling 
perceptibly, as the African begins to whet a kitchen knife, 
made of United States Corporation steel. “ It’s your nat- 
ural duty, you know, to feed the hungry traveler, not to 
feed upon him.” 

“To be quite frank,” returns our Uncle Tom, bursting 
into a barbaric roar of laughter that shakes down an inter- 
ested monkey from an adjoining tree, “to be quite frank, 
I don’t know anything of the sort. If you haven’t any 
natural rights at all—and back in New York you claimed 
that you hadn’t—why I can tell you there isn’t a natural 
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duty in all this jungle. Didn’t you challenge anybody to 
show you a natural right where there weren’t any laws? 
Well, here’s where you get action. So snap out of your 
metaphysics about natural rights and natural duties, Judge, 
and pick up your last trail. Your own assertion is that 
they don’t exist whenever you or the police force can’t 
defend them or enforce them. But we have no police 
here and won’t have you with us long, for I observe by 
this watch that you can no longer call yours, that it’s 
getting late. Let’s go, for that cook of mine is apt to get 
peevish if I don’t bring the bacon home on time, and 
you’re elected to be the bacon. Vorwarts!” 

It would be well for Judge Gary to keep out of Africa; 
also out of disquisitions on natural rights. The Judge 
would fight harder for his life than did the Baker of Man- 
heim who lasted, if memory serves, for thirty-two rounds. 
He would never admit that his natural right to life and 
property ought to cede to an African bow and arrow; he 
would never go into the chafing-dish admitting with a 
wan smile, “Well, I really can’t complain. I have no 
rights which this voracious colored person is bound to 
respect.” What he really meant to say on that night at 
the Waldorf, he would say then: namely, that sometimes 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to enforce your 
natural rights. But that is a truism which even the weak 
wit of after-dinner oratory can hardly palliate. 

As for natural duties, I am sure Judge Gary would not 
curse or lie, even in private, not because the law of New 
York forbids domestic lying and cursing (for it does not) 
but because he would consider such conduct “ wrong.” 
Why? Because cursing and lying are violations of the 
natural law. After all, Judge Gary believes in the natural 
law, in natural rights, and natural duties. Like the rest 
of us, he usually speaks prose, and only now and then, 
like Mr. Wegg and Cap’n Cuttle, relapses into verse. 

Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


Education 


An Opinion on Standardized Tests 
HAVE been reading Dr. O’Brien’s articles on stand- 
ardized tests, and it strikes me that the learned Doctor 

is overlooking one element, which try as we may, we 
simply cannot ignore. That is the element of chance or 
luck. In every game, contest, or business, there comes that 
which is popularly known as the “ breaks,” and it is only 
to be expected that we find this element present in the 
matter of examinations. In baseball a man’s batting or 
fielding average takes this into account, and it does not 
matter whether the error is ordinary, or unforgivable. 
The net result is the same. The same is true for hitting; 
whether it is a clean smashing drive or just good enough 
to be a safety, it is a hit and it counts in the average. 

In some European universities the semi-annual exam- 
inations are oral, this method being used to guard against 
dishonesty and to save time for both student and pro- 
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fessor. Since classes are large, each student is allotted 
an average of about ten minutes; and since it is obviously 
impossible to examine a student thoroughly on half a 
year’s matter in ten minutes, each student is asked only 
a few questions, and his grade for the whole period is 
made according to his showing in this apparently insuf- 
ficient test. Yet as a rule, the classification that follows 
these examinations is fairly just. However, it must be 
admitted that just as in baseball, or in life in general, 
sometimes the student gets the “break” and it goes 
against him. It is my conviction that under this 
system the student prepares himself better for examina- 
tions than he would have had he known that his examina- 
tion would be more thorough, and thus have presented 
opportunities for redeeming himself, or equalizing the 
“ breaks.” 

While teachers remain human and fallible, and that 
will be always, this condition will exist. If we can make 
teachers act with the mechanical perfection of calculating 
machines and the accuracy of the most correctly adjusted 
balances, then we perhaps could have a uniform and well 
nigh infallible standing for grading such as Dr. O’Brien 
suggests. While it may be a “ consummation devoutly to 
be wished for,” under the imperfections of human nature, 
it is more likely to be something “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” . Why is there such a dis- 
crepancy in grading papers? An examination in spelling, 
for instance, should offer no difficulty. Either the words 
are correctly spelled or they are not, and the penalty ought 
to be the same for each misspelled word. For example, 
if I had twenty-five words to spell, each word should be 
worth four points. Hence, the student would lose four 
points for misspelling ‘ Phthisis,” just as he would lose 
four points for misspelling “ Chicago.” This is another 
example of the “ breaks ” from which we cannot separate 
ourselves. I remember our Latin prose compositions, both 
in high school and in college. Usually the Professor had 
a “key” and if we failed to use the same construction 
that the author used in his key, we were wrong and were 
graded accordingly, although our construction may have 
been equally correct and even elegant. Only another case 
of the “break” which must be reckoned with in exam- 
inations as in everything in life. 

We must look to, if not for, these fortuitous events. Of 
course, an examination to be just and fair for class grad- 
ing must be only on the matter presented in class, whether 
from a textbook or in the form of lectures. This refers 
only to ordinary class grading; in special competition, I 
believe it would be fair to make the matter more general. 
Now it should be an easy matter for a professor to know 
what he has presented to his class. Take, for instance, 
American history. If a teacher tells his class that the 
causes of the American Revolution were four, then he 
has a right to expect those four causes in answer to his 
question, and each of the four ought to be of equal value, 
just as each word in the spelling lesson or each sentence 
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in the prose composition should be of equal value. The 
same is true for geography, or medicine, or philosophy. 
In the sciences, it might be well to distinguish as they 
do in many schools between theory and practise or appli- 
cation, giving equal points to each branch. 

No matter how we theorize, we must eventually come 
back to the beginning. Teachers are human and as long 
as the world lasts they will be human; they are fallible, 
and always will be fallible. Some of them will make 
errors of the heart, others of the head; some will make 
errors of both heart and head, thereby showing that 
they are human and perhaps endear themselves more to 
the disciples who sit at their feet. We have a standard 
for grading athletic ability. One thousand per cent de- 
notes perfection. This is a fixed siandard, but it is very 
flexible. The man who grades .375 in one league will not 
necessarily grade the same in ancther league, because he 
meets different kinds of tests for his ability. It is a 
dream, then, to expect that because a child in one city is 
graded at an average of 75, he will be graded the same 
in another city, locality and set of circumstances; and 
considering the human element and the element of chance, 
from which we cannot escape, it seems hopeless to expect 
that several different individuals will coincide even under 
identical conditions, in their grading. A child from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will probably be a good skater in St. 
Paul, but in competition with children from some city 
where the opportunity for developing is more limited, the 
same child will rank first, though in his own city he was 
only a third rater. Until the advent of this marvel another 
boy was the best; his skating was the standard, but now 
he must give place to the new comer. 

So it is with standards; they must ever remain relative. 
The boy from the city will be far ahead of the country 
boy in his knowledge of modern business methods, yet 
maybe not on an equal footing with other boys of his 
own community. The boy from the country will be able 
to tell his city cousin many things about natural history 
and agriculture, and yet be considered very mediocre in 
his knowledge of these things by the youths at home. 
Likewise, the boy from the small-town high school may 
have stood first among his classmates; he may have been 
the standard of perfection and deservedly so. Yet on 
coming to college he finds that it is hard to make the grade. 
Why? Because the circumstances are changed and stand- 
ards change with them. When progress ceases we can 
have fixed standards, but while there is progress these 
standards will ever be relative. It is useless to attempt to 
make any absolute standard, because given an end of 
progress, stagnation, sameness of circumstances, there is 
still the human element to be reckoned with and that ele- 
ment is, we know, almost infinite in its vagaries. 

The whole question is not to be settled by some stand- 
ard established by a central body, which would te a step- 
ping-stone to central control of the education of the coun- 
try. Rather it is a question of personal efficiency and 
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(1 blush to write it) honesty with the teachers. This 
work, like all true reform, must commence with the indi- 
vidual. You can no more legislate or propagate these 
personal and necessary qualities into the teacher than you 
can legislate total abstinence into the American people. 
Even if such a standard could be found and adopted, how 
are we going to enforce it? The same human element, 
the same “ breaks ” will ever recur to play havoc with the 
standard and we have our trouble for our pains and our 
pains for our trouble. 
TimoTHy Rowan, Px.D 


Note and Comment 
Jubilee Year 
Pilgrimages 
OLY Year pilgrims are trooping to Rome from all 
over the world, up to February 28 formal notices 
of pilgrimages having registered. The first from 
America was from Chile which arrived just after the 
opening of the Holy Door. One from Mexico was 
received by the Pope on February 3. Cardinal Mundelein 
of Chicago, with his suite and a number of Americans in 
Rome began to make the stated visits to the Basilicas on 
February 23, thus commencing the organized pilgrimages 
from the United States. The Boston diocesan pilgrimage, 
as has already been recorded, sailed for Rome on Febru- 
ary 15. Other diocesan pilgrimages to follow are 
scheduled for these dates: San Francisco and Pacific 
points, March 10 and 21; Milwaukee, March 24; Balti- 
more, April 11; Cleveland-Detroit, April 16; Buffalo, 
April 25; Philadelphia, April 27; New York, May 12, 
August 8, 28; St. Paul and Northwest States, July 1; 
Chicago, July 4. Under the patronage of Cardinal Begin 
the Canadian pilgrimage will leave May 30. A pilgrimage 
promoted by the sodalities directed by the Jesuit Fathers 
will start on July 7, 14. 





Vincentians 
At Rome 


HE President General of the Society,of St. Vincent 
de Paul has sent the following letter from Paris to 
the various Superior Councils of the Society: 


The Council-General has been requested to summon an Extraor- 
dinary General Meeting of our Society in Rome during the course 
of and on the occasion of the Holy Year. This suggestion which 
the Council-General warmly advocates has received the cordial 
approval of our venerated Cardinal Protector. We have requested 
His Eminence to be good enough to fix the date for the meeting 
—between the 25th May and the end of June. The President of 
the Superior Council of Rome is willing to take up in co- 
operation with Cardinal Vannutelli the organization on the spot 
of the order of the meeting, the place for the meeting, the support 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, and, also, I hope, as far as possible, 
the arrangement of accommodation for the Brothers who will 
come to Rome on thar . -asion. I hope that you will be able to 
join us and bring a large namber of your brothers to make this 
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splendid manifestation of faith, of love, and of unity, as brilliant 
as possible. 

I shall, therefore, be very much obliged if you will be good 
enough to communicate this project to the Conferences in your 
jurisdiction, and let me know as soon as you can the number of 
brothers who propose to come with you and prostrate themselves 
at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff. To avoid loss of time will 
you please communicate direct with Count Pietromarchi, Presi- 
dent of the Superior Council of Rome, Vicolo Nicolo da Tolentino 
20, and send him any information which will be of use to him. 

The occasion also wil) be availed of to promote the cause 
of the beatification of Frederick Ozanam the founder of 


the Society. 


Our Sisters and 
Catholic Education 


N item in the Cleveland Catholic Bulletin of February 

20, tells of the return from Rome of Mother M. 
Bernard and Mother M. Columba of the Youngstown 
Ursuline community and incidentally impels a reference 
to the great debt the cause of Catholic education owes to 
the efforts of the self-effacing women of our Religious 
congregations. They were introduced to the Pope by the 
Rev. Edward A. Mooney, S.T.D., Spiritual Director of 
the North American College of Rome, as his former teach- 
ers from Youngstown. They also attended a high Mass 
in the chapel of the North American College, celebrated by 
the Rev. Francis P. Johns, who was a former pupil of 
Mother Columba’s in the Immaculate Conception school 
at Youngstown. In Scotland they were guests of Mother 
Columba’s nephews, the Rev. Wilford Gettins, the Rev. 
John Gettins and the Rev. Francis Gettins. In London, 
Arthur Rudge, son of J. Edgar Rudge of Youngstown, 
was their host. Apropos, it may also be noted that the 
late Florence Rudge of Youngstown. (Mrs. J. P. Mac- 
Gahan), a member of the first class graduated at Trinity 
College, Washington, was one of the most brilliant, useful 
and efficient of the editors of “ The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia ” during the compilation of that now indispensable 
work of reference. 


Jesuit High School 
for Berlin 


TER long years of Jesuit-baiting and Jesuit- 
exclusion law, Prussia, the stronghold of Lutheran 
Evangelism, is now at last to have a Jesuit high school in 
Protestant Berlin. Permission to open the institution 
was granted during the last week of January, and there 
will be no delay in utilizing the new opportunity, since 
one or two classes are to be started immediately after 
Easter. “ Who would have thought such a change pos- 
sible about ten years ago?” writes our correspondent. 
“Tt is an ill wind that blows good to nobody, and so that 
famous revolution has brought at least some liberty to 
us Catholics!” The new school will be situated in the 
Charlottenburg section of Berlin. 








